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Tae Diary which Samuel Pepys kept with 
praiseworthy diligence for ten years of his 
life has thrown such a flood of light upon 
the history and manners of his time that 
one is apt to forget the fact that before the 
year 1825 the world knew nothing of this 
mass of gossip. Yet so ungrateful are we to 
our benefactors that the publication of the 
diary did an immense injury to its writer’s 
reputation. Previously he was known as a 
staid, trustworthy and conscientious man of 
business, as a patron of science and lite- 
rature, and as a president of the Royal 
Society. Jeremy Collier says he was “a 
philosopher of the severest morality.” Since 
1825 we have been too apt to forget the 
excellence of his official life, and to think 
of him only as a busybody and a quidnunc. 
Lord Braybrooke, who first introduced the 
book to the public, had no very accurate 
notion of the duties of an editor, and he 
treated his MS. in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. Large portions were omitted with- 
out explanation, and apparently without 
reason, and although much was added to 
succeeding editions, still the reader might 
well say— 
“ That cruel something unpossessed 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest.” 

The third edition, published in 1848, con- 
tamed a large mass of restored passages, 
amounting it is said to not less than one- 
fourth of the entire work. Some fresh 
notes were added to the fourth edition, pub- 
lished in 1854, but no alteration of the text 
was made beyond “the correction of a few 
verbal errors and corrupt passages hitherto 
overlooked.” Subsequent editions have been 
mere reprints of these. Still there was much 
omitted which cannot be included in Lord 
Braybrooke’s description of entries ‘‘ devoid 
of the slightest interest,” and we therefore 
welcome Mr. Mynors Bright’s entirely new 
transcript, as it gives us “the whole of the 
Diary” with “about one-third of matter 
never yet published.” There is a passage, 
however, in the preface which is unsatis- 
factory, as we gather from it that those parts 
which the editor “thought would be tedious to 
the reader, or that are unfit for publication,” 
have been left uncopied. Mr. Bright, as Sir 
Walter Scott said of the first editor, “ hangs 
out no lights,” or, in other words, has printed 





no stars to show where the passages to which 
he refers are omitted. "We very much doubt 
the power of the editor of such a book as 
this to judge what will or will not be tedious 
to readers, and, although we do not say that 
the objectionable passages ought to have 
been printed, we think that some sign should 
have been given wherever any portion has 
been omitted. 

The first volume occupies the period from 
January, 1659-60, to June 30, 1662, and 
contains 100 more pages than the first 
volume of the third edition (1848), which 
covers the same ground. The additional 
matter is of the true Pepysian flavour, and 
we add a few specimens which are neither 
better nor worse than the remainder. Some 
of the entries in the old editions that gave 
a wrong impression, from being improperly 
curtailed, are now set right. Here are two 
instances in which it will be seen that the 
omitted passages completely alter the sense. 
The words printed by Lord Braybrooke are 
in italics :— 

“ April 11th, 1661.—So home and I found all 
well, and a deal of work done since I went. I sent 
to see how my wife do, who is well. So to Sir 
W. Batten’s and there supped, and very merry 
with the young ladies. So to bed very sleepy for 
last night's work.” 

“Dec. 30th, 1661.— With my wife and Sir W. 
Pen to see our pictures, which do not much displease 
us, and so back again, and I staid at the Mitre, 
whither I had invited all my old acquaintance of 
the Exchequer to a good chine of beef, which 
with three barrels of oysters and three pullets and 
plenty of wine and mirth was our dinner, and 
there was about twelve of us, and here I made a 
foolish promise to give them one this day twelve- 
month, and so for ever while I live, but I do not 
intend it. So home to Sir W. Pen, who with his 
children and my wife has been at a play to-day 
and saw ‘ D' Ambois, which I never saw.” 


Lord Braybrooke’s reading makes Pepys 
himself take his wife to the play. 

Here are some entries relating to the 
diarist’s domestic arrangements :— 


“Jan. 8th, 1659-60.—From thence to my 
father’s to dinner, where I found my wife, who 
was forced to dine there, we not having one coal 
of fire in the house, and it being very hard frosty 
weather.” 

“June 29th, 1662.—I do find upon my monthly 
ballance that Iam worth 6501., the greatest sum 
that ever I was yet master of. I pray God give 
me a thankfull spirit, and care to improve and in- 
crease it.” 

“Oct. 13th, 1660.—From thence to my Lord's, 
and took Captn. Cuttance and Mr. Shepley to the 
Sun Taverne, and did give them some oysters. 
After that I went by water home, where I 
was angry with my wife for her things lying 
about, and in my passion kicked the little fine 
basket, which 1 bought her in Holland, and broke 
it, which troubled me after I had done it.” 

“Nov. 6th, 1660.—At night to bed, and my 
wife and I did fall out about the dog's being put 
down in the cellar, which I had a mind to have 
done because of his fouling the house, and I would 
have my will, auc so we went to bed and lay all 
night in a quarrel. This night I was troubled all 
night with a dream that my wife was dead, which 
made me that I slept ill all night.” 

“ Nov. 9th, 1660.—I went to my father’s and 
staid late, talking with my father about my sister 
Pall’s coming to live with me if she would come 
and be as a servant (which my wife did seem 
to be pretty willing to do to-day) and he seems 
to take it very well and intends to consider of it.” 

“ Aug. 26th, 1661.—This morning, before I 
went out, I made even with my mayde Jane, 








who has this day been my mayde three years, and 
is this day to go into the country to her mother. 
The poor girle cried, and I could hardly forbear 
weeping to think of her going; for though she be 
grown lazy and spoilt by Pall’s coming, yet I 
shall never have one to please us better in all 
things, and so harmless, while I live. So I paid 
her her wages and gave her 2s. 6d. over, and bade 
her adieu, with my mind full of trouble at her 
going.” 

“Novy. 27th, 1661.—This morning our mayde 
Dorothy and my wife parted, which though she 
be a wench for her tongue not to be borne with, 
yet I was loth to part with her; but I took my 
leave kindly of her and went out.” 


There are several new entries about songs 
and music ; for instance :— 

“Noy. 24th, 1660.—Had a fire in my closet 
and fell to entering these two good songs of Mr. 
Lawes, ‘Ifelpe, helpe, O helpe, and ‘O God of 
Heaven and Hell’ in my song-book, to which I 
have got Mr. Childe to set the base to the Theorbo 
and that done to bed.” 

“Noy. 38rd, 1661 (Lord’s day).—This day I 
stirred not out, but took physique, and all the 
day Idid read in Fuller's Holy Warr, and did 
try to make a song in the praise of a liberall 
genius (as I take my own to be) to all studies 
and pleasures, but it not proving to my mind I 
did reject it.” 

Here are accounts of two London jour- 
neys, one by land and the other by 
water :— 

“July 17th, 1660.—That done and the day 
proving fair 1 went home and got all my things 
ag up and sent away, and my wife and I and 

rs. Hunt went by coach, overtaking the carts 
a-drinking in the Strand. Being come to my 
house and set in the goods, and at night sent my 
wife and Mrs. Hunt to buy something for supper ; 
they bought a quarter of lamb, and so we eat it, 
but it was not half roasted.” 

“Dec. 3rd, 1661.—-At noon thence to the 
Wardrobe, where my Lady Wright was at dinner, 
and all our talk about the great happiness that 
my Lady Wright says there is in being in the 
fashion and in variety of fashions, in scorn of others 
that are not so, as citizens’ wives and country 
gentlewomen, which though it did displease me 
enough, yet I said nothing to it. Thence by 
water to the office through bridge, being carried 
by him in oares that the other day rowed in a 
scull faster than my oares to the Sows, and I 
did give him 6d.” 


r 


In the new portion we obtain several fresh 
glimpses of the characters of Pepys’s daily 
companions :— 

Lord Sandwich :—“ Oct. 22nd, 1660, Talking 
of religion I found him to be a perfect sceptic, 
and he said that all things would not be well 
while there was so much preaching, and that it 
would be better if nothing but Homilies were 
to be read in Churches.” 

Sir W. Penn :—“ Oct. 9th, 1660. To Whitehall 
again, where at Mr. Coventry's chamber I met 
with Sir W. Pen again, and so with him to 
Redriffe by water, and from thence walked over 
the fields to Deptford, the first pleasant walk I 
have had a great while, and in our way had a 

reat der. of merry discourse, and I find him to 
a merry fellow and pretty good natured and 
sings very loose songs. I found our gentlemen 
and Mr. Prin at the pay. About noon we dined 
together, and were very merry at table telling of 
tales. After dinner to the pay of another ship 
till 10 at night, and so home in our barge, a clear 
moonshine night, and it was 12 o'clock before 
we got home, where I found my wife in bed, and 
art of our chambers hung to-day by the up- 
olster, but not being well done I was fretted 
and so in a discontent to bed. Sir W. 
Pen told us a good jest about some gentlemen 
blinding of the drawer, and who he catched was 
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to pay the reckoning, and so they got away, and 
the master of the house coming up to see what 
his man did, his man got hold of him, thinking it 
to be one of the gentlemen and told him he was 
to pay the reckoning.” 

“ Dec. 22nd, 1660.— Went to the Sun taverne on 
Fish Street Hill. / We staid here very 
late, at last Sir W. Pen and I home together, he 
so overcome with wine that he could hardly go; 
I was forced to lead him through the streets and 
he was in a very merry and kind mood, I home, 
my head troubled with wine and I very merry 
went to bed, my head akeing all night.” 

* June 29th, 1662.—Home with Sir W. Pen to 
dinner by appointment and to church again in the 
afternoon and then home and in the evening to 
supper again to Sir W. Pen. Whatever the 
matter is, he do much fawne upon me, and I per- 
ceive would not fall out with me, and his daughter 
mighty officious to my wife, but I shall never be 
deceived again by him, but do hate him and his 
traitorous tricks with all my heart.” 

The italics in the last three extracts show 
what a wrong impression the old editions 
often give us of the contents of the Diary. 

The following little bit contains a good 
instance of Pepys’s shrewdness in money 
matters :— 

“Dee. 10th, 1660.—Col. Slingsby and I in 
the evening to the coffee-house in Cornhill 
and I found much pleasure in it, through the 
diversity of company and discourse. From thence 
home and up to bed, having first been into my 
study and to ease my mind did go to cast up 
how my cash stands, and I do find as near as I can 
that I am worth in money clear 240/. for which 
God be praised. This afternoon there was a couple 
of men with me with a book in each of their 
hands, demanding money fer poll-money, and I 
overlooked the book and saw myself set down 
Samuel Pepys, gent. 10s. for himself and for 
his servants 2s, which I did presently pay without 
any dispute, but I fear I have not escaped so, and 
therefore I have long ago laid by 10/. for them, 
but I think I am not bound to discover myself.” 

On August 19, 1661, Pepys was sent 
for to the Privy Seal, and we now for the 
first time have the following interesting 
account of what occurred to him :— 


“Here I staid till at last, hearing that my 
Lord Privy Seale had not the seale here, Mr. 
Moore and I hired a coach and went to Chelsy, 


and there at an alehouse sat and drank and past | 


the time till my Lord Privy Seale came to his 
house, and so we to him and examined and sealed 
the thing, and so homewards, but when we came 
to look for our coach we found it gone, and so we 
were fain to walk home afoot and saved our 
money. We met with a companion that walked 
with us and coming among some trees near the 
Neate houses, he began to whistle, which did give 
us some suspicion, but it proved that he that 
answered him was Mr. Marsh (the Lutenist) and 
his wife, and so we all walked to Westminster 
together, in our way drinking a while at my cost, 
and had a song of him, but his voice is quite lost.” 
We have quoted enough to show how 
thoroughly the old editions are now super- 
seded, and we advise all to read this hand- 
some volume, the charming print of which 
will be pleasing to the eyes of both old and 
young. The publishers are also to be con- 
gratulated upon the happy effect of the cloth 
cover, which is a successful imitation of the 
old Cambridge calf, in which Pepys’s books 
are all bound. Mr. Bright does not give 
any notice of the new matter, so that readers 
will have to find it out for themselves; but 
that will be an agreeable excuse for reading 
the whole Diary. Henry B. Wueartey. 








Guido and Lita: A Tale of the Riviera. 
By the Right Hon. the Marquis of Lorne. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 


Very high authorities have, as we all know, 
expatiated upon the excellences of Wonder, 
and upon the miserable and degraded con. 
dition of the man who has not Wonder in 
his soul. It is some compensation for the 
evils which beset the critio’s path, that he at 
least is in no danger of becoming thus de- 
graded and miserable, His life is passed in 
a chronic state of wonder at “ his authors,” 
as Cave used to say, and the wonder gene- 
rally is, not why the books are so bad, for 
very often (and we may hasten to say that 
this is the case with the book before a they 
are not bad at all, but rather why their 
authors ever took the trouble to write, or at 
least to publish them. Unless we adopt the 
Wellerian solution, and decide that there 
must be books for the sake of the book- 
sellers (and perhaps the critics too) the diffi- 
culty is insoluble. 

Guido and Lita is a case in point. We 
have said that the book is not bad; it is not 
silly, or tedious, or bombastic; the verse 
| runs with a pleasant smoothness, and the 
rhymes and the grammar are generally as 
unimpeachable as the sentiments. But what- 
ever our great grandfathers may have 
thought, most people are now dimly aware 
that something more than this is necessary 
to make poetry. We are quite sure that 
the Marquis of Lorne is aware of this too, 
and we cannot pay his intelligence such a 
bad compliment as to suppose that he thinks 
any such something more is here present. 

A good deal of allowance must be made 
for the drawbacks of the form which this 
poem has taken. Tales in verse, once popu- 
lar enough, are now decidedly distasteful to 
the cultivated reader of poetry. We have, 
indeed, one living poet who can write such 
tales with incomparable grace and charm. 
But the once-married arts of the poet and 
the tale-teller have fallen as far apart as those 
of the barber and the surgeon, and it needs 
a magician like Mr. Morris to bring them 
together again. The Marquis of Lorne, to 
judge from this work, is scarcely strong 
enough to walk in that circle. 
| Again, the rhymed heroie couplet which 
| he has adopted has perhaps of all metres 
| fallen most dead to us moderns. Almost all 
our great poets for fifty years past have 
eschewed it or “ translated ’’ it. The rhymed 
heroics of “‘Sordello” and of the Earthly 
Paradise are as much like the verses, we do 
not say of Pope, but of Campbell, as the 
Alexandrines of Victor Hugo are like the 
Alexandrines of Racine. ‘“ On casse les vers 
et on les jette par les fenétres,” cried the in- 
dignant spectator of Hernani, and the 
English heroic has undergone the like violent 
surgery. Mr. Tennyson has simply let it 
alone. Mr. Swinburne has tried it a little, 
and the short poem of “Erotion” is an 
admirable example of the old style slightly 
altered. But the eddying tribrachs of 
* Anactoria,” and the stately rhymed blank- 
verse of “S. Dorothy ” are as heretically 
successful as the enjambements of Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Browning. Of pretty well known 
modern poems, “Tristan and Iseult”’ and 
the “Church of Brou” alone oceur to us 




















as exhibiting the couplet in something like 

its ancient form, and even in these it is more 

modernised than most of the verse of the 
book now before us. 

Unfortunately, however, though Guido 
and Iita does not resemble any of the 
poems just mentioned, there is a class of 
compositions to which much, though by no 
means the whole, of it presents a very 
striking resemblance. The peculiarity of 
this class is that most educated men are 
well acquainted with one specimen thereof, 
and that few, except the unhappy beings 
known as examiners, know more than one. 
We allude (we need hardly say) to prize 
poems, and we think that not a few readers 
will rub their eyes and fancy themselves 
seventeen once more when they read such 
verses as these :— 

“ The rain ran down, and, as the lightning flashed, 
In bounding torrents o’er the ground was dashed. 
From the dry hills the new-born fountains sprung, 
The narrow tracks with swelling waters rung, 

And ’mid the turmoil could be faintly heard 
The heavy fall of distant landslip, stirred 
To headlong ravage, burying as it flowed 
Man and his works beneath a hideous load.” 

Passing to a more regular account of the 

story, we suppose that no one will read the 

two lines which, at the opening of the poem, 
tell how— 

“On the road that leads from out the town 
Appear two knights, who slowly wend them down,” 

without a smile, and that the description 

which follows will remind some at least 
dangerously of Romané de Clos Vougeot and 

Philibert de Coquelicot as they discussed 

the domesticities of Barbazure. In this 

case the two are the hero and the hero’s 
father, a baron of the Riviera in the tenth 
century. They are driven by the already- 
quoted shower of rain to a fisherman’s hut. 

Here appears Lita. Lord Lorne’s descrip- 

tion of his heroine is really a good example 

of the style he has chosen :— 

‘*A maid whose arching brow and glancing eyes 

Told of a passing timorous surprise ; 

Whose tresses half-concealed a neck that raised 

A head that classic art might well have praised, 

Framed with the hair in glossy masses thrown 

From forehead whiter than Carrara’s stone ; 

Her face’s lineaments, clean cut and straight, 

Might show that sternness lived her nature’s mate, 

Did not the smile that over them would steal 

Another mood, as favourite, reveal ; 

Else had not dimples on the sunburned cheek 

Helped the eyes’ merriment so oft to speak.” 
(Here it may be noted that the italicised 
blemishes are quite in the prize-poem man- 
ner.) It must be evident to all that love at 
first sight will follow, and that the author 

ill moralise thereon” in the approved last- 
wi a ereo pp 
century fashion. The course of true love is 
in this instance smoothed (of course, after a 
preliminary roughening) by the Saracen 
pirates of the neighbourhood, who carry off 
Lita and besiege Orles, the home of Guido 
and his father. Lita escapes, plays the 
heroine in the military sense, and the poem 
ends with the usual marriage-bells. There 
are some pretty passages to be met with, 
most of them tinged with the same un- 
fashionable mannerism. For instance :— 

“Though still the air and chill—behold, behold 

The hues of saffron deepening into gold, 

Save when a sapphire band on ocean’s bed 

Along the far horizon lies outspread, 

The heaving surface takes the tiats ou high, 

And wakes its pallor to a kindred dye.” 
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This last couplet is really admirable of its 
kind, and might have been signed by almost 
any poet from Pope to Byron. The de- 
scription of the town (p. 25) is good. In 
the ase— 

“The waves, like vassals of an eastern king, 

In lengthened lines, continuous ¢ame to fling 
Their load of diamond and of opal down,” 
we cannot help thinking that Lord Lorne 
has borrowed an image from Alexander 
Smith, and spoilt it by resetting. At p. 73, 
when Lita is in the hands of the Saracens, 
there is a passage which will show the 
author’s command of his metre :— 
“She slept, or was it but a dreadful swoon 

That made her lie so still at first ? But soon, 

If it were such, it passed into a sleep, 

With breathings low, and regular and deep ; 

And o’er the features, drawn by anxious pain, 

A blessed contentment now began to reign, 

The parted lips and placid face expressed 

No sign that Trouble stayed within the breast.” 
This is a good echo of the Corsair; and, in- 
deed, the writer’s metrical proficiency is 
considerable, though he is’ too fond of 
triplets. Many passages in the siege are 
also worthy of notice; for instance :— 

“ Aid comes! aid comes! oh, hark the surging ery 

The quick assault sends forth unto the sky! 

Hark, as if oaks were crashing in the blast, 

The splintering ruin of some tangling mast, 

The shock of charging prows; the ringing knell 

Of = hushed notes the mournful wave must 

tell! 

Oh, who can know the fortunes of the fight, 

Interpreting the doubt of doom aright ? 

And who distinguish mid that awful din 

The battle call that shall, prevailing, win? 

Yet as the tumult to their ears is borne 

Joy may re-enter every heart forlorn, 

Returning strength sustain the feeble knees, 

‘Otles! Orles!’ and ‘Rescue!’ vibrate on the 

breeze.” 

It will be seen from these extracts, as well 
as from what has been already said, that the 
Marquis of Lorne’s poetical models are 
Byron, Moore, and Campbell, rather than 
any of the poets of to-day. This is in itself 
to some extent a recommendation, as evi- 
dencing some independence of taste. Had 
he been content, with the mob of minor 
poets, to nurse in flannel some of the seeds 
which “all have got” from the Laureate’s 
garden, or to vamp up distorted imitations 
of Mr. Swinburne’s rhythms, a much shorter 
shrift and a much sharper sentence might 
have sufficed. For ourselves we think that 
his taste is not of the highest. Byron’s 
famous threat :— 

“ Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and Crabbe will try 

’Gainst you the question with posterity,” 
has been so far fulfilled that the question 
has been tried, and a verdict has been given 
against the side which the poet chose to 
champion. That verdict is distinct and irre- 
versible. But at the same time it is true 
that, as the same passage states, “the field 
18 universal,” and it is lawful to cultivate 
therein stocks and dahlias as well as roses 
and lilies. But we hardly think that the 
Marquis, if his critical faculty is at all equal 
to the skill in versification which he has here 
shown, can seriously think his work worthy 
of a place in the “Land of Matters Un- 
forgot.” It is surely unnecessary that a 
second Campbell should endow our poetical 
literature with a second Theodric; and to 
any higher valne than the last-named poem 
Guido and Lita cannot pretend. We do 








not hold the vulgar inspirationist theory 
about poetry ; nor do we think it necessary 
that poems should be written as Mr. Alfred 
Jingle wrote his epic. But a poem to bea 
poem must have something individual, some 
capital mark of difference. Guido and Lita 
contains some spirited passages, and not a 
little harmonious verse. But as a whole it 
is insignificant, and has no individuality, and 
therefore we fear that it cannot be called a 
poem. Grorce Sarntspury. 





A Trip up the Volga. 
Butler-Johnstone, Esq., M.P. 
James Parker & Co., 1875.) 


THERE. was at one time much more truth 
than there is now, although there still re- 
mains more than a mere particle of it, in 
what was said by Sam Slick the Yankee 
clockmaker, that “John Bull, because he 
was rich, thought he was wise too,and knew 
everything, when, in fact, he knew plaguy 
little outside of his own location.”” Now, while 
our Government do, even yet, to some ex- 
tent exhibit this British trait and make 
“Imperial interests ” yield to commercial in- 
fluence, our Legislative Chamber and the 
non-mercantile representatives of the people 
show a strong tendency to acquaint them- 
selves generally with things that were formerly 
not dreamed of in their philosophy. This 
is a very healthy sign; it gives promise that 
commercial prosperity shall not blunt all our 
perceptions and, in the end, denationalise 
our policy. Mr. Munro-Butler-Johnstone, 
M.P. for the city of Canterbury, is a dis- 
tinguished member of the lower House, and 
is one among many in it who employ their 
vacation in travel and in statesman-like 
study of foreign lands and questions which 
more or less affect our political relations 
with other countries. He lately distin- 
guished himself in a series of remarkable 
letters on Turkey to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
displaying a fund of knowledge and of poli- 
tical acumen: which, applied in a high official 
sphere, might conduce much to this coun- 
try’s honour and benefit. At present, he 
gives us a specimen of the insight he has 
gained into Russia, in the course of not one 
but several trips to that country. The 
greater part of his little book, as he says in 
his preface, appeared in the form of letters 
addressed to the Daily News, in August, 
September, and October, 1874; but this fact 
will be no news to the readers of that paper, 
who will be glad to possess themselves of 
the little volume with its map and numerous 
adornments. We accept this work, however, 
only as an earnest of further contributions 
from its author, for we are assured that he 
has much more to say than he here writes 
about. Indeed, he gives us more than a 
mere impression of this in his Chapter I. 
on “ Russia as it is” and in the several 
instances in which he emphasises his ob- 
servations on the general condition, pro- 
spects and impregnability of the Russian 
Empire, and there are indications of a full 
appreciation on his part of the political 
significance of the Russian power and of 
the phases through which the Russian people 
are likely to pass in the shifting scenes of 
political life. And the subject is truly de- 
serving of every attention. Every one who 
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knows Russia at all will fully concur with 


Mr. Munro-Butler-Johnstone in what he 
says respecting the change which has come 
over Russia during the last twenty years. 
But she has changed in more than one respect 
—namely, socially since the emancipation of 
the serf, and organically since the Crimean 
War. Now, while her army is larger and 
more efficient, while her military resources 
and her means of transport and concentra- 
tion are ready and available, and while, feel- 
ing her strength, she is becoming less evasive 
or ambiguous on the point of her policy or 
aspirations, she is at-the same time sensible 
of increasing pains of internal social revolu- 
tion. This circumstance is not calculated, 
indeed, to affect her power of aggression, 
but, looked at as a curiously interesting sub- 
ject of historical study, we must bear in 
mind that, although her military system may 
have almost attained the most formidable 
point of perfection, her social reforms have 
not yet brought her to that critical period 
or to that extreme and dangerous verge to 
which precocity invariably leads on a people 
with precipitation. Russia’s wisdom is not 
the result of her own experience so much as 
it is the wisdom of the West adopted with 
all its elaborateness, and adapted with as 
much skill as it is possible to exercise in 
putting an old head on young shoulders. 
If, as Mr. Munro-Butler-Johnstone truly re- 
marks, Russia is more a continent than a 
nation, being peopled by no less than thirty- 
six different races, the communion of thirty- 
five millions of Sclaves alone is divided into 
a still greater number of classes, which, 
though firmly united in respect of nationality, 
are all at variance by reason of conflicting 
socia! interests. All the principles of revo- 
lution abound in Russia. The proprietary 
rights of the ‘ Mir”—or people, in the 
wider and only true sense of the word— 
coupled with the “ Mir’s” ignorance and 
consciousness of all its disabilities, are a great 
propelling power toward radical changes in 
the forms and institutions of government. 
It is also a very combustible element by 
reason of that ‘“ Mir’s” crass ignorance ; 
for, being prone in its present state to be 
impatient, to misinterpret and misjudge the 
actions and intentions of the governing body 
(the history of Russia affords numerous and 
striking illustrations of this), it is easily 
worked upon by unscrupulous revolutionary 
demagogues. These latter have always been 
plentifully supplied to the country from the 
public educational establishments. The 
youth of Russia, instead of receiving a 
sound practical education are, after a ca- 
pricious childhood, sent to gymnasiums, 
lyceums, and universities to pass through 
courses of elementary philosophy and of 
various abstract learning, which, being inap- 
plicable in practical life, elevates the students 
on the airy pedestals of self-sufficiency. 
These young people are fast sowing the seeds 
of revolution in that Russian soil which is 
only too apt to receive it. All the elements 
of social discord have ircreased and multi- 
plied since the Emancipation Act, and more 
or less find their expression through the 
numerous journals, and particularly in the 
antagonism between Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. This cannot last indefinitely, but, in 
anticipation of the bursting of the bubble, it 
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is probable that the attention of the entire 
nation will be in proper time diverted by 
Government to external patriotic interests. 

We thus find in Russia, in reference to 
the great bulk of the people, that education, 
civilisation, and moral elevation, however 
much these may have been advanced, are still 
lagging behind the development of the out- 
ward signs of greatness and power. That, 
however, is Russia’s own affair; what must 
affect us is her undoubted military strength 
and great prestige in the political world, and 
of this Mr. Munro-Butler-Johnstone appears 
to have a lively sense. 

The first chapter of the little volume before 
us is, as we have shown, historico-political ; 
the rest of the book may be divided under 
three heads—Ethnographical, Medical, ard 
Commercial; and every chapter is fresh and 
interesting, while those that treat of Nijni 
Fair contain at the same time matter of con- 
siderable value to all who are concerned 
with the commerce of Russia. 

In Chapter XIII. the author works ont a 
pretty theory respecting the future of Nijni 
Fair, beginning with:—“ Fairs are a con- 
venient mode of supplying the material 
wants ofa community in the infancy of com- 
merce;’’ and he resolves the problem of 
the disappearance or endurance of the Yar- 
marka, or fair, by saying that though it may 
change its character it will always preserve 
its importance. I am rather inclined to 
think otherwise, for I believe that the 
question of the continuance of this fair pivots 
onthatof Constantinople, the latter becoming, 
as Mr. Munro-Butler-Johnstone imagines it 
may, the southern débouché of Russia. Should 
it ever be so, then it is more than probable 
that the dreary and ill-favoured provinces of 
the north will be abandoned to the bear, the 
huntsman, and the woodcutter, while Russia 
will gravitate to the south. In such case, it 
is rather to be presumed that even as a 
Bourse Nijni will lapse into a secondary 
position. Constantinople, Odessa, and other 
parts of the Black Sea would probably mo- 
nopolise the maritime commerce of Russia, 
and { should not be surprised if the Russian 
capital were transferred to some more cen- 
tral or more southern point—unless, indeed, 
the seat of Government should be boldly 
fixed at Constantinople. It is to be borne 
in mind that both Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg— which may be almost said to be 
situated at the very northern verge of the 
habitable portion of Russia—are far remote 
from the fairest, richest and most thickly- 
populated provinces of the Empire. In the 
event of the abandonment of those cities, 
Nijni would degenerate into a small entrepét 
of a decayed commerce plied from Siberia 
and finding its outlet at St. Petersburg 
during the short navigation-season in the 
Baltic. The great fair would then be no 
more national, and Nijni Yarmarka would go 
to Samara or Tsaritsin. The situation of 
Nijni, commanding as it now commercially 
is, owes its national importance almost en- 
tirely to St. Petersburg. A Russian mari- 
time commerce on the Black Sea would 
depopulate the present capital, and cause the 

Siberian traffic to strike the Volga below 
Nijni. Although much believed in in Moscow, 
the manufacturing industry of Russia must, 
sooner or later, yield to more exclusive 





agricultural pursuits, and no number of 
boot or idol-making village communities in 
the north could give life or animation to 
Nijni, the back-door of Russia. 

Mr. Munro- Butler - Johnstone’s book 
touches many vital Russian questions to 
which justice cannot be done in so cursory 
a notice as this is of necessity is. The book 
deserves to be read as carefully as it is well 
and seriously written, and while, therefore, 
abstaining from further comments on matter 
so suggestive of deep reflection to the con- 
templative political mind, I would conclude 
with the observation that the republication 
of the letters is a happy circumstance. 

Rosert MICHELL. 








Memorials of Saint Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Edited by William Stubbs, 
M.A. (Published in the Master of the 
Rolls’ Series, 1874.) 


Wuen Thomas Arundel, the greatest of the 
English primates between Becket and Laud, 
presided over the see of Canterbury, he 
placed himself under the special patronage 
of three of his sainted predecessors, Dunstan, 
Elphege, and Thomas. The awful murder 
of Becket was represented on Arundel’s 
official seal. He consecrated an altar to 
Dunstan in the chapel of Queenborough 
Castle, of which he was constable. A bell 
in the new campanile of his chapel at Maid- 
stone bore the same name, that the Evil 
Spirit might shun the place with the same 
dread that had driven him from the presence 
of his old antagonist while yet in the flesh. 
In his selection of patrons Archbishop 
Arundel made a befitting choice. Two of 
the three were martyrs, and the third would 
not have shrunk from that supreme ordeal 
had he been put to the test. Arundel, too, 
lived at a time in which a similar fate for 
himself seemed more than possible. Of 
these three famous predecessors of his, the 
character and genius of Dunstan were most 
in accord with his own. And we have now, 
for the first time, the opportunity of seeing 
what Dunstan really was, and of se- 
parating him from the absurd fables 
with which generations of historical writers 
have been content to surround him. In 
looking at Professor Stubbs’s work we 
cannot but admire the industry which has 
digested and brought within the compass of 
a single volume so many interesting mate- 
rials. The number of MSS. that have been 
examined shows that the editor’s labour has 
been considerable, while his classification of 
them and his sketch of the life of the saint 
cannot fail to lighten and assist the task of 
the reader. This is as it should be. Some 
years ago, the exuberance of the religious 
element in these biographies would have 
deterred many from taking them in hand. 
We are more liberal and intelligent in these 
days. And we cannot but express the hope 
that before long the lives of all our old 
English worthies will be brought before the 
public like that of Dunstan. The only way 


to overthrow credulity and superstition is to 
bring them out into the glare of day, and 
put them through the small sieve of critical 
investigation. 

The mistakes which have prevailed about 
Dunstan are due to this foolish abstinence 





from enquiry into such subjects. To the 
popular mind the saint has been chiefly 
famous for the story of the tongs, while 
there has been a how] of indignation at him 
for the severity of his vengeance, and his 
dislike of a married clergy. Dean Milman 
and Mr. Hallam, strange to say, have swelled 
the cry. We recommend our readers to look 


at what Mr. Stubbs has to say in answer to .- 


these formidable critics. We may see from 
his remarks how rash it is to pin one’s faith 
to the assertions of even our best historical 
students in the last generation. The one, 
through the generous impetuosity of his tem- 
perament, errs frequently, not only in 
details but in his conclusions. The judicial 
caution of the other has not kept him from 
blunders which a wider and more careful 
research would easily have avoided. 

The romantic and supernatural incidents 
in Dunstan’s life were numerous enough. 
Of course we must expect that. According 
to his biographers he was a special object of 
the enmity of Satan. It was the Evil Spirit 
who tempted him, before he became a monk, 
to seek in marriage a young lady of the 
Court. The sleep of Dunstan used to be 
haunted by awful dreams. Loathsome ani- 
mals started up before him, and on one oc- 
casion, when he was sleeping at his prayers, 
a hideous face peered over his shoulder. He 
struck at it in vain with a stick ; it vanished 
at the more potent spell of a psalm. At 
another time a stone was thrown at the saint 
by some invisible foe. Intermingled with 
these weird tales we have the record of 
gentler manifestations. He sees a beautiful 
white dove with fire-tipped wings descend 
on the hall of Aethelfieda. A harp, un- 
touched by human fingers, bursts into music 
while Dunstan was making a design for a 
stole, and rewards him for his labour by tell- 
ing him of the joys of the saints in glory. 
His guardian angel teaches him a new 
anthem in his sleep. He had the prescience 
of coming events. These things denote an 
excitable, enthusiastic nature, moved easily 
to tears, as we know Dunstan was, and yet 
capable of exhibiting in a crisis the most 
exalted courage. The child runs on into the 
man. It is the same Dunstan who, in the 
wildness of disease, clomb the walls of the 
church of Glastonbury in the night-time, 
and lived to tell the tale to his awe-struck 
companions. ; 

Still this enthusiasm was moderated by 
much practical ability. Monastic life in 
those days had a companion in hand-labour. 
Dunstan was an adept in smith’s work, 
whether in gold, or silver, or brass. He 
could draw and paint with skill,as a MS. 
still preserved in Bodley’s library can show. 
In literature and biblical research he was & 
devoted student, so much so that some of his 
contemporaries regarded him as an enquirer 
into the occult sciences. In the Middle 
Ages a tract on the philosopher’s stone to 
which his name is appended helped to per- 
petuate this baseless tradition. , 

Dunstan was also an accomplished musi- 
cian, a harpist, an organ-player, and a com- 
poser besides. He possessed, too, the gift 
of imparting his knowledge to others. 
Throughout his life he seems to have devoted 
himself to education until, as his anonymous 
biographer informs us, the whole of England 
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became bright with his learning, as if the 
sun and moon had united their beams. If 
we regard Dunstan as a Church-governor or 
reformer, we see in him vigour and gentle- 
ness combined. He was made a monk under 
the old régime, and although he- acquired 
sufficient knowledge of the Benedictine rule 
to lead him to press its observance in Eng- 
land, he was neither so harsh nor so enthu- 
siastic in its favour as Oswald and Ethel- 
wold. Dunstan curbed the zeal of the 
reforming party by advocating moderate 
and gradualchange. The high offices which 
he held brought him into very close con- 
nexion with the Court, and it is to Dunstan’s 
influence, in all probability, that we are in- 
debted for much wise and cautious legisla- 
tion. It is only by the praises of his bio- 
graphers and successors that we can measure 
the extent of his influence, or the sound 
judgment with which he exerted it. As to 
the details of much of the legislation of his 
day, history, as yet, is unhappily silent. 
But the peace and renown which England 
enjoyed during the reign of Edgar were 
mainly ascribed to Dunstan by his grateful 
countrymen. It was pleasant amid the 
storms of an after time to call those happy 
days to remembrance. 

We quote with pleasure the words in 
which Mr. Stubbs sums up the character of 
Dunstan :— 

“ The early and more trustworthy writers con- 
nect the memory of Dunstan with no cruel or 
barbarous asceticism. The evidence of the Laws 
does, I think, confirm the testimony of the Lives. 
Dunstan is a constructor, not a destroyer; a con- 
solidator, not a pedantic theorist ; a reformer, not 
an innovator ; a politician, not a bigot; a states- 
man, not a zealot. His merits as a scholar, an 
artist, a musician, a cunning craftsman, are a part 
of the contemporary picture which ought not to be 
disregarded. His zeal for education is a far more 
authentic trait than his zeal for celibacy. His 
vindication of the law of marriage can never be 
regarded as a blot by those who know anything of 
the state of society, especially in the royal houses 
of his day, or consider the strange way in which 
religion and courtly adulation could be combined 
when the uncorrupted body of a king like Edgar 
was believed to work miracles. Yet this has 
scarcely been fairly recognised. Dunstan’s zeal 
for the purity of marriage is acknowledged as a 
matter of merit when it was exercised against the 
corrupt Papacy ; = because by the command of 
the witan of the kingdom he draws a wanton boy 
of fifteen from the dangerous society of a girl 
whom it was unlawful for him to marry, we are 
told that ‘a young King was persecuted and de- 
throned by the insolence of monkery exciting a 
Superstitious people against him.’ There must be 
a sacredness, it would seem, about the very sins 
of kings.” 

When the old giants topple down under 
such blows, the dwarfs ought to slink into 
their holes. It is needless to mention names. 
But we cannot refrain from expressing our 
disgust at the trash which is still current in 
at least half the schools in the country under 
the name of history. James Rating. 








Mr. E.worray willreada paper on the “Grammar 

of the West Somerset Dialect” before the Philolo- 
ical Society on March 17, 1876. He will be 
Ollowed on April 7 by Prince Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte, with a paper on the modifications 
whic recent researches have made in the Prince’s 
former views of the Western and South-Midland 
Dialects of England. 





The Autobiography of Sir John Rennie, F.R.S., 
Past President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers: comprising the History of his 
Professional Life, together with Reminiscen- 
ces dating from the Commencement of the 
Century to the Present Time. (London: 
E. Spon, 1875.) 

Lives of Engineers have lately been plentiful 

and popular; and no wonder, for engineer- 

ing is now become a great power in the land, 
and the public are naturally interested to 
know what manner of men those are who 
expend such vast sums of their money. 

Since Mr. Smiles made his happy hit in the 

Iife of George Stephenson we have had 

many published biographies, more or less 

meritorious, of eminent men in the profes- 

sion, and Mr. Smiles himself has added a 

collection of Lives of the Engineers and 

Mechanics of Great Britain, which are very 

interesting. 

Among these latter is a biography of one 
of the most worthy practitioners of the last 
generation, John Rennie. He was the as- 
sistant and associate of Watt in his earliest 
applications of the steam-engine, and his 
name afterwards became connected with the 
erection of some of the most important 
works in the kingdom—as the Plymouth 
Breakwater, Ramsgate Harbour, the London 
and East India Docks, large drainage works 
in the Fens, and many others of great 
public utility. But Rennie is especially 
famous for his design of three fine structures 
in London—namely, Waterloo, Southwark, 
and London Bridges. These are the only 
metropolitan bridges now in existence which 
are really creditable to the nation, and they 
will bear comparison either as regards beauty, 
solidity, or skill of construction with any 
buildings in the world. 

Rennie died in 1821, leaving two sons, 
George and John, who had both been edu- 
cated as engineers, and who, on their father’s 
death, embarked in the same profession. 
George, the elder, devoted his principal 
attention to the mechanical branch, and, 
though he was not much before the popular 
world, he was highly esteemed in scientific 
circles. John attended more to building 
constructions : he had acted as assistant on 
Waterloo and Southwark Bridges, and on 
the death of his father he was appointed as 
the engineer of London Bridge, of which 
Mr. Rennie the elder had left the general 
design. The son added the details, and 
superintended the construction of the work. 
It was completed in 1831, and the young 
engineer was knighted as an acknowledgment 
of his services. He afterwards built the 
elegant little bridge over the Serpentine, 
and was engaged on many other public 
works, among which were the completion of 
Sheerness and Chatham Dockyards, and 
drainage works in the east of England on a 
large scale. He was President of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers from 1845 to 1847, 
and he wrote a large illustrated work on 
Ports and Harbours, on which subject he 
was considered a high authority. 

He died on September 3, 1874, at the age 
of eighty, and a few years before his death, 
having retired from active occupation, he 

wrote the Autobiography which has now ap- 
peared, and which gives a record of his long 











career. It forms a goodly octavo of 458 
pages, and although we are hardly prepared 
to call Sir John a great man, as one would 
use the phrase in speaking of the world’s 
heroes, we may fairly admit that the record 
is interesting and worth publication. It is 
written in a plain unassuming style, some- 
times a little slipshod in the English, but 
entirely free from affectation or fine writing, 
which are the bane of so many productions 
of unpractised hands. His account of his 
own works is not damaged by undue as- 
sumption, and the narrative is enlivened by 
accounts of extensive travels made at various 
times, partly in localities seldom visited. 
In a word, although the Autobiography bears 
a professional aspect, and contains, indeed, 
much professional matter, it is a perfectly 
readable book for the general public, and 
that is saying a great deal in its favour. 

There is one feature in it that appears 
very extraordinary. Sir John states, more 
than once, that he has written it without 
reference to notes or memoranda of any 
kind ; and yet at seventy-three years of age 
we find him describing the events of his 
early and middle life in the minutest detail. 
He must indeed have been gifted with a 
most wonderful memory ! 

The following reminiscence of his school- 
days is interesting from its reference to a 
well-known and singular character :— 

“During the time that I was there the most 
remarkable scholar was the celebrated poet, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, who was then about twelve or 
thirteen (as far as I can remember), and even at 
that early age exhibited considerable poetical 
talent, accompanied by a violent and extremel 
excitable temper, which manifested itself in a 
kinds of eccentricities. His figure was of the 
middle size, although slight, but well-made. His 
head was well-proportioned, and covered with a 
profusion of brown locks; his features regular but 
rather small; his eyes hazel, restless, and bril- 
liant; his complexion was fair and transparent, 
and his countenance rather effeminate, but ex- 
ceedingly animated. The least circumstance that 
thwarted him produced the most violent parox- 
ysms of rage; and when irritated by other boys, 
which they, knowing his infirmity, frequently did 
by way of teasing him, he would take up any- 
thing, or even any little boy near him [!!] to 
throw at his tormentors. His imagination was 
always roving upon something romantic and extra- 
ordinary, such as spirits, fairies, fighting, volcanoes, 
&c., and he not unfrequently astonished his school- 
fellows by blowing up the boundary palings of the 
playground with gunpowder, also the lid of his 
desk in the middle of school time, to the great 
surprise of Dr. Greenlaw himself and the whole 
school. In fact, at times he was considered to be 
almost upon the border of insanity; yet with all 
this, when treated with kindness, he was very 
amiable, noble, high spirited, and generous; he 
used to write verse, English and Latin, with con- 
siderable facility, and attained a high position in 
the school before he left for Eton, where, I under- 
stand, he was equally, if not more, extraordinary 
and eccentric.” 

We gather from the concluding paragraph 
of the Autobiography, that Sir John, al- 
though he did much and good work in his 
lifetime, did not heap up riches as some 
great engineers not more worthy than he 
have done. His peroration is almost the 

only passage in the book where he departs 
from the matter-of-fact style :— 

“T have never deemed wealth desirable for 
mere personal gratification, but only in so far as 
it would have enabled me to help others, to pro- 
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mote the advancement of science and the well- 
being of my fellow-creatures; this would have 
conferred the greatest happiness upon me, but it 
has been denied by the Almighty Disposer of 
events, and most probably with justice, that it 
might be done better by other hands. I there- 
fore humbly bow to the Almighty’s decision ; and 
if I have done the best I could in His sight, I am 
amply rewarded. I, however, most deeply regret 
I have not done more. I return my most fervent 
thanks to the Almighty that He, out of His great 
mercy, has allowed me to do the little I have 
done; and I most devoutly hope that He, through 
His Son Jesus Christ, will pardon my short- 
comings; and I say with all reverence, ‘ Bless the 
Lord for all His mercies!’” 


It is singular that this autobiography is 
given to the world without any comment or 
addition, except a few words of preface, 
unsigned, and which tell us nothing. Sir 
John Rennie has, we believe, left a family ; 
and it would have been more respectful to 
the public if some member of it had attached 
his name to the publication, and had sup- 
plied, at least, a few particulars which are 
wanting in the book. Sir John says 
nothing, for example, as to his knighthood ; 
and it is only by inference one can tell that 
he may not be yet alive. 

Sir John and his father would, as the 
saying is, turn in their graves with indigna- 
tion, if they could know what is at this 
moment proposed in regard to the work 
from which they derive their chief credit— 
London Bridge. The traffic having become 
very great, the City authorities, in whose 
hands the care of the bridge is vested, think 
it necessary to widen the roadway, and pro- 
pose to do this by tacking on to its sides a 
sort of iron balcony, an expedient which, 
though ingenious and cheap, seems altoge- 
ther out of character with the fine granite 
structure. 

A storm of protests has been raised 
against the proposition, on many grounds 
independently of its bad taste. It is urged 
that the difficulty of the traffic is not so 
much on the bridge itself as in the ap- 
proaches ; that the relief afforded would be 
only temporary, and would prove the most 
expensive in the end; that what is really 
wanted is another crossing to the eastward ; 
that the proposed plan is injudicious in a con- 
structive point of view ; and that if the road- 
way is to be widened the natural and proper 
mode is to widen the bridge as a whole, which 
would be perfectly feasible and wnobjec- 
tionable. We are glad to sec that two 
Rennies of the third generation, sons of Sir 
John and George respectively, have joined 
energetically in these protests, and they have 
certainly a right to be heard. No sufficient 
answer has been given to these arguments, 
and on the question of taste no defence can 
be advanced. 

The late great extension of iron construc- 
tion, useful as it has been for railway pur- 
poses, has considerably damaged our national 
reputation as builders. The fatal facility 
and cheapness of working in this perishable 
material, and the constant temptation to use 
it for structures of comparatively transient 
interest (for railways are not made with a 
view to any very distant future), have led 
engineers to neglect the more noble, substan- 
tial, and durable systems of design. It 
would be an exceptional thing, nowadays, 





for an English engineer to undertake the 
construction of a bridge of large-span 
granite arches, such an one as would bea 
national glory, and would endure centuries 
after the flimsy iron structures have rotted 
away. 

Our great metropolis, with its unparalleled 
grand water-highway, is a grievons example 
of this. We will leave out of the question 
the monstrosities due to the ratlways; for 
the companies have openly declared their 
disregard for aesthetical considerations, and 
unhappily there has been no authority 
to control them. But confining our atten- 
tion to the common road bridges over the 
Thames, all which ought, on every principle 
of reason, to be of a monumental character, 
and of noble and elevated design and con- 
struction, there are only three out of the seven 
—namely, those built by the Rennies—to 
which such a description can be applied ; the 
other four are simply contemptible. Vauxhall 
Bridge never pretended to be anything more 
than an insignificant crossing-platform ; the 
thing at Lambeth is beneath mention ; 
Westminster Bridge occupies the finest site 
in the world, and offered the opportunity for 
a really grand design: but it is of a strength 
which will hardly support a heavy waggon ; 
it cannot be durable, and the arches, which 
profess to be elliptical, have by some blunder 
been made a broken-backed combination of 
circular curves distressing to every geome- 
trically-educated eye. The remaining one, 
Blackfriars, is little better ; the design is gro- 
tesque, and the material, wrought iron, atterly 
inappropriate; it has no quality whatever 
worthy its position. 

And now it is proposed, for the sake of 
a paltry saving, to deface one of the 
few really satisfactory metropolitan bridges 
we have! We cannot believe this will be 
done. The Common Council will, in the 
exercise of their good sense, surely see that 
the great features of London architecture 
concern not only the City but the metropolis 
and the kingdom at large; and when they 
find their proposal disapproved by the com- 
bined intelligence and taste of the whole 
nation around them, they will, we are con- 
vinced, allow wiser counsels to prevail. 


W. Pore. 








On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. Three 
Essays: by Alfred R, Wallace. (London: 
James Burns, 1875.) 

Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism. 
By William Crookes, F.R.S. (London : 
J. Burns, 1874.) 


Turse two little volumes, which contain in 
the aggregate somewhat over 300 pages, are 
intended to give a convincing exposition to 
a sceptical world of the strange phenomena, 
and the body of beliefs based upon them, 
which pass under the name of Spiritualism. 
Each of the writers has highly distinguished 
himself in the domain of positive science, and 
it would be an injustice to their reputation 
not to examine with more than usual impar- 
tiaiity the marvellous story which they have 
to tell. At the same time a protest must be 
entered against the common prejudice that 
a training in the physical sciences affords 
any absolute guarantee even for accurate 





observation in alien studies. Indeed, the 
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imaginative talent which has led Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Crookes to make original discoveries 
in their own subjects becomes a disqualifica. 
tion rather than an instrument of research, 
when applied to a field of enquiry where 
negative criticism is most required. The 
testimony of men of science, however emi- 
nent, lends small authority to the stories of 
spiritualistic miracles, especially when such 
miracles have no connexion with the special 
studies of such witnesses. Much more im- 
portance is to be attached to the general 
surroundings of the case, and the presump- 
tions of educated experience. 

Both these books consist almost entirely 
of papers contributed at various dates to 
different journals, and the disjointed frag. 
ments are not pieced together with a 
coherence worthy either of the character 
of the authors or the significance which 
they themselves attribute to their subject. 
Mr. Wallace by no means confines himself 
to the spiritualistic phenomena which have 
occurred under his own observation or in 
our own time, but stretches his hypothesis 
in a most elastic fashion to all the occur- 
rences in ancient and mediaeval history 
which have ever been reputed to be super- 
natural, and tries a fall with Hume upon the 
definition and the possibility of a miracle. 
Mr. Crookes confines himself to the recital 
of phenomena to which his own eyes and ears 
have borne him witness, but equally puzzles 
the uninitiated reader by the suddenness of 
the leap which he takes from the simpler 
phenomena of mediumship to the most ad- 
vanced instances of what is called in the 
spiritualistic jargon ‘ materialisation,” pass- 
ing at the same time from the attitude of a 
scientific sceptic to that of a religious enthu- 
siast. A general suspicion thus attaches to 
what may perhaps be called the intellectual 
sobriety of these gentlemen—a suspicion 
which will probably be confirmed by a close 
examination into the character of the occur- 
rences to which they bear unhesitating tes- 
timony. 

We do not propose to quote from the 
personal experiences of Mr. Crookes and Mr. 
Wallace. It is sufficient to say that the 
phenomena which they each relate took 
place in the ordinary way, with mediums 
whose names are known to the public, and 
in the presence of small select parties. They 
commenced with the simplest forms of 
an unknown force acting upon external 
objects and tested with accurate instruments, 
and passed, by regular gradations of ever 
increasing complexity, into the visible mani- 
festation of ghosts, and viva voce commu- 
nication with another world. Phenomena 
of this kind have in the last few years 
been repeatedly observed by such a cloud 
of witnesses that it would be idle to 
deny that the witnesses honestly believe that 
those occurrences actually took place which 
they assert that they saw and heard. It 
may further be admitted that those who 
have not themselves seen these phenomena 
have no good grounds, defensible by strict 
logic, for refusing to believe because they 
have not seen. Jn all ordinary matters, 


whether of science or of common life, such 
evidence as is offered would have over- 
whelming validity, and would at least be 
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certainty. If we were in all other cases to 
withhold our belief from similar testimony 
and to demand ocular or tactual demonstra- 
tion, the business of this world would come 
to a standstill, and science would be limited 
by the experience of each individual student. 
In this case, as in the rest, we ought to 
accept facts, if sufficiently attested, as facts, 
and to trust to our general powers of logic 
to draw the distinction between fact and 
inference, and to discriminate between that 
which is in harmony with the general laws 
of science, though not yet comprehended 
within any particular science, and that 
which opposes itself to scientific uniformity, 
and involves self-contradiction in its very 
terms. When Mr. Crookes, Dr. Huggins, 
and Serjeant Cox assert, with all scientific 
accuracy of detail, that in their presence, 
in broad daylight, the weight of physical 
objects was altered under the influence of 
Mr. Home, we have no more reason to 
be sceptical about the fact than when 
Mr. Crookes, before the Royal Society, 
demonstrates that the admission of light- 
rays upon a properly balanced object will 
produce motion in that object. In either 
ease we are brought face to face with a 
new phenomenon attested by unimpeach- 
able evidence ; and in either case it would 
be equally childish to deny its existence, or 
to require that it should be repeated afresh 
for the benefit of each new comer. The 
explanation of the phenomenon opens quite 
another question. Whether the optical dis- 
eovery of Mr. Crookes has disproved the 
undulatory theory of light, and whether it 
will exercise any important modification in 
the doctrine of the conservation of forces, 
are questions which may admit of rational 
discussion and intelligible differences of 
opinion. Similarly it may fairly be argued 
whether the alteration.in the weight of an 
object apparently due to the influence of 
Mr. Home was caused by “psychic force,” 
by jugglery, or by the intervention of an 
intelligent, unseen agent. To inquire into 
the cause’ of this phenomenon and other 
so-called “ spiritualistic ’ occurrences of an 
equally simple character may be a not im- 
proper field of scientific investigation. To 
those, however, who acknowledge the rela- 
tive utility of different branches of scientific 
research it will seem pardonable that busy 
men should refrain from devoting “months” 
of their time towards ascertaining the laws, 
if there be any laws, of these capricious 
phenomena, which are disconnected from 
practical advantage, out of harmony with 
kindred branches of science, and inextri- 
cably involved with another class of mani- 
festations, which it now remains to charac- 
terise. 

It has been already said that the simpler 
phenomena pass by a graduated scale of 
complexity into the more difficult ; and, in- 
deed, it is almost impossible to fix a precise 
line of demarcation between the two classes. 
Yet there are many independent considera- 
tions which lead to the conclusion that an 
essential distinction does somewhere exist. 
One most striking circumstance is that 
the more purely spiritualistie phenomena 
~-such as the appearance of figures visible 
to the human eye, capable of resisting con- 
tact and of being photographed, or the 
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sudden introduction of flowers, &c., into a 
closed room—are usually, if not always, 
manifested under circumstances of great 
suspicion. They seem to require for 
their effectual display, first a medium of 
unusual skill and much experience, and, 
secondly, a long course of training in the 
art of spiritualistic investigation on the part 
of the observers, who are not inaptly styled 
the “assistants.” Neither of these con- 
ditions is inconsistent with the accepted 
hypothesis of the spiritualists, but they are 
absolutely required by the rival theory which 
finds its explanation in a combination of the 
elements of delusion, illusion, and collusion, 
varying in their proportion in different 
cases. The circumstances of one of these 
advanced séances are so disturbing, the force 
of emotional contagion, and the possibility of 
a common hallucination are influences of such 
powerful though unknown operation that the 
powers of observation of any man may easily 
become unhinged in such a crisis. When 
once the balance of the mind is turned, it is 
but an ordinary consequence that the wish 
should become father to the thought, and 
the distinction between fact and inference 
be hopelessly blurred. The easy hypothesis 
will be at once accepted, and forthwith mould 
the facts according to its fancied require- 
ments. The line, therefore, between truth 
and delusion may be drawn at the boun- 
dary between the (possibly) natural and 
the (supposed) supernatural. The boundary 
may shift according to the exigencies of 
scientific progress, yet it will always remain 
sufficiently clearly marked to separate the 
honest man from the knave, the cool ob- 
server from the dupe. This conclusion is 
apparently identical with that which was 
adopted by the majority of the Committee 
of the Dialectical Society, and with that 
which, during at least twelve months of 
investigation, seems to have recommended 
itself to the judgment of Mr. Crookes him- 
self. It will not, of course, prove acceptable 
to such thoroughgoing advocates as Mr. 
Wallace. But that there can be no common 
ground of conciliation between Mr. Wallace 
and unbelievers is made clear by the 
whole tone of his book, as well as by such 
passages as the following :—“ Spiritualism 
is an experimental science, and affords the 
only sure foundation for a true philosophy 
and a pure religion.” “It is no small thing 
that the spiritualist finds himself able to 
rehabilitate Socrates as a sane man, and his 
demon as an intelligent spiritual being who 
accompanied him through life—in other 
words, a guardian spirit.” ‘“ Having re- 
peatedly listened to three of the trance- 
speakers who have visited this country, I 
can bear witness that they fully equal, and 
not unfrequently surpass, our best orators 
and preachers.” With a religious faith 
like this it would be vain to attempt to 
argue; yet without wanton injury to such 
feelings, the critic must examine, as best he 
can, the facts upon which they are based. 
Some among these he finds to be authenti- 
cated by respectable and numerous wit- 
nesses; and he recognises that, although 
they have been by no means as yet built up 
into a body of scientific truth, they touch in 
some of their aspects upon the acknowledged 
but obscure subject-matter of mesmerism 





and clairvoyance. He is not bold enough 
to deny that there may remain an infinity of 
forces in nature of whose operation we have 
not yet discovered a trace, and he will 
therefore regard the reports of elementary 
séances with a tolerant interest. As to that 
other class of phenomena which must be 
jugglery if not produced by unseen intelli- 
gent beings, he can defend his scepticism 
upon sufficiently sound principles. He can 
enumerate the many sources of the fallacy 
of mal-observation to which such occur- 
rences are necessarily open, and he can 
steadfastly refuse to aceept that hypothesis 
which has come down to our days tainted 
by the superstitious trickery of countless 
generations, and of whose existence as a 
vera causa we can have no other evidence 
than the supposed facts themselves. He 
will probably take refuge in the belief that 
the more highly developed of the mediums 
are expert impostors, who have found their 
career in taking advantage of that reckless 
credulity which experience shows us to be 
sporadically displayed in all ages of the 
world, and in all classes of society. 
Jas. 8. Corron. 








Carlo Matteucci e V Italia del suo Tempo. 
Narrazione di Nicomede Bianchi: corre- 
data di Documenti Inediti. (Roma, To- 
rino, Firenze; Fratelli Bocca, 1874.) 

T 1s is a book which well deserves to receive 
some notice in England from those who have 
watched with interest and sympathy the 
struggles of Italy during the last thirty years. 
As the title indicates, it is not merely a 
memoir of one who by his own ability and 
force of character won for himself a dis- 
tinguished place in science and in politics, 
but also the story of a life which was closely 
interwoven with the most eventful chapter 
in the annals of his country. 

Carlo Matteucci was born at Forli, in the 
Romagna, in 1811; the early years of his 
life were passed under the crushing influ- 
ences of the Papal government of that period, 
which jealously repressed all originality of 
thought or study, and closed to lay aspirants 
all public career worthy of the name, so that 
it was only in the pursuit of natural science 
that the stronger and more active minds 
were able to find some escape from the suffo- 
cating clerical thraldom. As regards Mat- 
teucci this accorded with the natural bent of 
his mind, for both in his early school-days at 
Forli, and as a student at Bologna, where he 
graduated in 1828, he was distinguished by 
a passionate love of physical research, “ pazzo 
per la scienza,” as Aurelio Saffi describes 
him. After leaving the University he passed 
several years in study accompanied by labo- 
rious experimental investigations on elec- 
tricity and magnetism, and the various 
kindred branches of science. In 1840 Mat- 
teucci was appointed by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, Leopold II., Professor of Physics 
in the University of Pisa. At this time 
Tuscany was the one refuge in Italy that 
still remained open to men of literature and 
science. Thwarted and proscribed else- 
where, they found here not only toleration 
and safety but even encouragement from the 
Grand Duke, who as yet prided himself 
upon being the enlightened patron of liberal 
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studies. Under his auspices the first Italian 
scientific congress had been held at Pisa in 
1839, ani he writes to Humboldt with com- 
placent approval of “ces réunions inno- 
centes,” unconscious that they were to afford 
an opportunity, which in default of any other 
was eagerly seized, for the exchange of politi- 
cal as well as of scientific ideas. It may be 
noticed as an incident characteristic of the 
time that Matteucci was unable to be present 
at the Pisa congress, having been summoned 
to Rome to give account of himself before 
the Holy Inquisition in reference to his 
work Del Progresso delle Scienze Naturali. 

For some years Matteucci continued to 
lead the life of a student, devoted to the 
duties of his professorship, and unwearied 
in the pursuit of scientific discovery. Since 
1833 he had been in correspondence with 
De la Rive, Faraday, and other eminent 
foreign savants. In 1844 he was gratified 
by receiving the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society in acknowledgment of his re- 
searches on animal electricity, and in the 
same year he visited England, attending the 
meeting of the British Association at York, 
in company.with Faraday and Herschel. 
From this visit he returned with a lively 
admiration, mixed with envy, of English 
family life; and in his letters to Faraday he 
jokingly begs him to look out for an English 
wife for him. 

The memoir relates how an opportune 
carriage accident rendered any such friendly 
intervention unnecessary. It was in the 
year 1845 that he thus met at Pisa the lady 
whom he afterwards married, and in whom 
he found amply realised all his expectations 
of domestic life as he had witnessed it in 
England. In the following year the first 
signs of political changes began to be felt : 
under pressure from Austria the Tuscan 
Government, which had been honourably 
distinguished from the rest of Italy for its 
moderation and tolerance, began to assume 
a new character. Here, as throughout the 
peninsula, a flame was smouldering, and the 
election of Pio IX. to the Pontifical throne 
supplied the match which set all in a blaze. 
Matteucci was soon absorbed in the stream 
of public events: and from this point the 
biography becomes less a personal memoir 
than a historical narration of which he 
forms the central figure. His first official 
connexion with public affairs was his ap- 
pointment as Government Commissary to 
the Tuscan contingent during the war in 
Lombardy in 1848; after this he acted as 
chargé d'affaires from the Grand Duke to 
the Provisional Government of Milan, and 
to the German Constituent Assembly at 
Frankfort. In 1849, when both the Pope 
and the Grand Duke had taken refuge at 
Gaeta to avoid the necessity of further con- 
cessions to the liberal movement, Matteucci 
formed one of the deputation who followed 
Leopold to negotiate for his return as a con- 
stitutional sovereign. The constitution was 
accepted, and the Grand Duke returned; 
but ina few months he declared it indefi- 
nitely suspended, and a darker night than be- 
fore seemed to have closed in upon the Italian 
States, with the exception of Piedmont. 
Yet even in that year Count Cavour wrote, 
“So long as liberty exists in a corner of the 
Peninsula we need not despair,” and it was in 





this spirit of courageous hopefulness that he 
along with Massimo d’Azeglio set himself to 
the task of preparing Piedmont to take her 
part in the great struggle for the regener- 
ation of Italy during the ten years which 
followed. 

In 1859 Matteucci was again employed 
in negotiations with Sardinia and with the 
Emperor of the French, and in the following 
year he was actively concerned in the nego- 
tiations on the Roman question. Upon this, 
and the extreme difficulties in which it was 


involved, much interesting light is thrown: 


by selections from letters and other private 
papers to which the editor has had access. 
In 1861 Matteucci was elected senator, and 
in 1862 appointed Minister of Public In- 
struction, as a member of the Ratazzi ad- 
ministration. This post he had ardently 
desired to fill, from his conviction that 
reform in every branch of education was 
one of the most urgent needs of the country, 
and a sincere belief that he possessed the 
necessary qualifications for dealing with the 
intricate problems it presented. It was, 
therefore, with a disappointment expressed 
in characteristically open and naive terms 
that he found himself thrown out of office 
after a short tenure by the fall of the Ratazzi 
ministry ; but he continued to devote him- 
self with indefatigable zeal to this service, 
which he considered the best he could 
render his country ; and his appointment in 
1865 as Vice-President of the Consiglio 
Superiore of Public Instruction once more 
gave him the power of carrying out some of 
the schemes which he had most at heart. 
From that time until his death in 1868, his 
best energies were devoted to this object, 
and he had the happiness of seeing much 
accomplished, though the work could only 
be of a gradual growth in a country where 
a system of education had not only to be 
organised but created. 

A slight sketch of the difficulties he had 
to face may not be uninteresting. First 
among them was that arising from the 
differing conditions of the various provinces 
so recently united ; the lowest depth being 
reached in the kingdom of Naples, where, 
in such girls’ schools as existed, it was for- 
bidden to teach even reading and writing! 
The secondary or middle class education 
was all in the lowest possible condition ; 
no discipline, no authorised text-books, 
no examinations worthy ef the name, no 
provision for supplying good teachers. 
It was the same with the higher education. 
There were no less than twenty-two univer- 
sities scattered over the peninsula, fifteen of 
which were under Government control, all vie- 
ing in laxity of examinations and facility of 
granting degrees. The term of study varied 
from three years to a few months; students 
wandered from one university to another, 
not in search of more efficient teaching, but 
of easier examinations. Professors in receipt 
of Government stipends condescended to 
exercise private teaching as a trade, and at 
the larger universities were so-called ‘‘ bot- 
teghe,”’ where for so much a month students 
could be crammed with mechanical answers 
by way of preparing for the viva voce and 
written examinations. 

The scheme of reform proposed by Mat- 
teucci, after minute enquiries into the edu- 








cational systems of England, France, and 
Germany, may be briefly summed up as 
follows. Commencing with the establish. 
ment of elementary schools in the rural 
districts (in the Neapolitan provinces alone 
Matteucci left 2,290 where he found 517), it 
provided encouragement and help towards 
the founding of night schools, libraries and 
Sunday schools. In regard to the two 
debated questions of gratuitous schooling 
and religious instruction, Matteucci was in 
favour of insisting on some payment, how- 
ever small, and in spite of the difficulties 
arising from the position taken up by the 
Roman clerical party, he wished the religious 
teaching to remain under the direction of the 
Parroco, strongly objecting to the secular 
system favoured by some of the municipali- 
ties. Provincial school councils were to be 
formed, and every attempt was to be made 
to interest the people themselves and rouse 
them to active co-operation. These general 
principles having been laid down, each 
council was to be at liberty to organise 
details in the way best suited to the re- 
quirements of the locality. 

For the purposes of secondary instruction 
the whole country was divided into districts 
containing about 10,000 inhabitants, in each 
of which communal schools were to be 
established. Above these came the lycées 
(the number: of which was much diminished 
and their system remodelled) and various 
technical schools. As may be imagined, 
Matteucci was desirous of making a certain 
amount of scientific training part of ordinary 
education, but by no means to the exclusion 
of classical studies; on the contrary, we 
find him speaking in strong terms of the 
importance of classical training even in the 
interests of science itself. 

The higher parts of his scheme included a 
reduction in the number of the universities, 
and the establishment of Scuole Normali 
Superiori—two for Philosophy, three for 
Literature, three for Mathematical, Physical 
and Natural Science, six for the practical 
teaching of Medicine—the theory of Medi- 
cine and Law being left as the sole remaining 
faculties to the universities. Besides these, 
there were institutions for various branches 
of superior technical instruction, among 
which may be mentioned one for mechanical 
engineering and _ scientific agriculture, 
which he founded at Milan. 

In addition to the duties devolving upon 
him as leading member of the Board of 
Public Instruction, Matteucci held the offices 
of President of the Meteorological Committee, 
President of the Council of Telegraphs, 
Director of the Museum of Physics and 
Natural Science at Florence, and in all these 
his labours were unwearied. From early 
years his health had never been robust, though 
his energy was unflagging, and the strain 
upon his mental and bodily powers was such 
as could not fail prematurely to exhaust 
them. In the spring of 1868 his strength 
began rapidly to decline, and in the following 
June a stroke of paralysis ended his life : he 
had just completed his fifty-seventh year. 
He was buried by public desire in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the 
many points of interest of the book, either 
as a contribution to the history of the time, 
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or for the personal notices of those with 
whom Matteucci came in contact: Carlo 
Alberto, Pio IX., Count Cavour, Massimo 
d’Azeglio, and the Emperor Napoleon may be 
mentioned among the number. For Count 
Cavour he had always a great respect, 
though it seems to have been only by degrees 
that he learned to appreciate fully his char- 
acter and policy. On two points especially 
his views were at one time opposed to those 
of Cavour—the union of all Italy into one 
kingdom of which Piedmont was to be the 
nucleus, and the entire suppression of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope. But on 
both these questions he came to recognise 
in_course of time the far-seeing wisdom and 
truly national spirit of Italy’s great statesman. 

A list of Matteucci’s published treatises 
and contributions to scientific periodicals— 
Italian, French and English—occupies se- 
veral pages at the end of the volume. 

A. J. Mayor. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Some Modern Difficulties, By the Rey. S&S. 
Baring-Gould. (Skeffingfon.) Six of these nine 
lectures were delivered ad clerum in the Trophy 
Room at St. Paul's last Advent, and the whole 
are published at the request of those who heard 
them. The preface concludes with a quotation 
from Philo, who “says that the Word, which is 
the manna feeding the soul of man, is made into 
two cakes, tasting of honey and of oil, and that 
the one is the Word revealed through science, and 
the other is the Word in religion.” A writer 
who begins with Philo may be expected to turn 
modern difficulties rather than to meet them, and 
those who feel more strongly than Mr. Baring- 
Gould the contrast between science, which does 
not of itself neglect any higher Word, and re- 
ligion which does, may perhaps be over ready to re- 
member the courtier who irritated Hotspur by his 
praise of spermaceti. But even a writer who con- 
tributes nothing to the decision of the conflict 
may have his use if he can keep the attention of 
those who are being fought for occupied in a way 
which will make them tranquil and hopeful; and 
Mr. Baring-Gould does more than this. His dis- 
cussion of mysteries is rather florid and ingenious 
than convincing, but still it leaves an impression 
that there is something unreasonable in the grow- 
ing impatience to discard all ideas which are 
obscure compared with some other ideas, and all 
propositions which are less perfectly established 
than some other propositions. Then his appli- 
cation of the mystical doctrine of the “ Areo- 
pagite” about the procession of the Divine 
ideas to the problem of evolution will save 
a good many people the pain of trying to 
make up their minds to believe that they are de- 
scended from monkeys before it is proved, though 
he rather destroys the soothing effect of this by a 
suggestion which goes beyond Mr. Darwin, that, 
if we are descended from monkeys at all, we are 
descended from different kinds of monkeys; nor 
does he seem to think the unity of the human 
race has any theological importance. The two 
lectures on Inspiration state plausibly the extreme 
concessions which it is likely that orthodoxy will 
have to make to criticism on the formation of the 
canon of the Old and New Testament. Perhaps these 
concessions are even exaggerated, as when we are 
told that Ecclesiastes is “the sad lament of a 
voluptuary,” or,on the authority, which Mr. Baring- 
Gould used to think doubtful, of St. Jerome and 
St. Epiphanius, that the Catholics cut out certain 
passages from the Gospels which they thought 
gave occasion to errors, or which they thought 
were interpolations, On the other hand, after 
the author has shown that the infallibility of the 
Old Testament rests upon the infallibility of the 








Rabbins of the fourth century 8B.c., and the infalli- 
bility of the New Testament upon the infallibility 
of the Bishops of the fourth century 4.D., and that 
therefore we are free to reject any statement in 
the Bible if it seems to be disproved, he appears 
to think that we may assume without detailed 
proof that prophets and apostles were infallibly 
inspired to declare just as much truth as or- 
thodox doctors quoted them for in ages of doc- 
trinal activity. The lecture on Evil, one of 
the best of the series, is devoted to illustrating the 
thesis of “ Dionysius,” that it consists in coming 
short of one’s proper good, either by developing 
the lower nature at the expense of the higher, or 
by the corruption of the whole. That on the In- 
carnation traces out the thought that, as man had 
not been rightly guided by the manifestations of 
God's thought in nature and human life, a higher 
guidance was vouchsafed by the manifestation of 
God Himself in the ideal man. Perhaps this is 
the extreme case of an assumption which runs 
through the book that the Catholic tradition does 
not need to be proved, only explained. 

St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel. By 
Christoph Ernst Luthardt, Professor of Theology 
at Leipzig. Revised, translated, and the Literature 
much enlarged, by Caspar René Gregory, Leipzig. 
(T. & T. Clark.) In preparing a second edition of 
his early work on the Johannine Gospel, Professor 
Luthardt naturally found it necessary to discuss 
critically the genuineness of the book; and, while 
embodying a summary of the discussion in the 
new edition of his old Commentary, to publish 
the discussion itself in a separate form, Messrs. 
Clark with all promptitude have secured both 
works for their series of translations ; this book, 
of which the original appeared last year, they have 
translated already, and they announce as shortly 
to appear the translation of the other, now that the 
first volume of it has been published at Nuremberg. 
Whether in their hurry to secure prompt transla- 
tion, or through the author’s desire to secure a 
sympathetic translator, the work has been com- 
mitted to Mr. Gregory without sufficient con- 
sideration as to his fitness for this particular task. 
The sketch, expanded by him from the author's, 
of the “ literature ” of the question is intelligently 
done, and seems as nearly complete as can be 
expected. But when in that sketch he charac- 
terises an American translation of Tischendorf's 
book on the Gospels as “atrocious,” he provokes 
us to ask whether any milder word will be appro- 

riate to his own. His sentences are generally 
intelligible, but he seems to have no conception 
of the varying value of individual words; and he 
has a particularly irritating habit of employing 
ignoble colloquialisms which, in discussing serious 
— give offence both to the religious and 
the scientific spirit. He informs us, moreover, 
that dd governs the accusative—which is a far 
more dangerous assertion even than that the Seer 
of the Revelation knew what case it did govern. 
As to the merits of the book itself, they are very 
much such as might have been expected a priort. 
The positive arguments for the writer's view are 
stated with fairness, and in a way to bring out 
the very considerable force which they doubtless 
have; the arguments on the other side are also 
stated fairly enough, but he seems to have no 
adequate or discriminating sense of their force, or 
the extent to which it is evacuated by his own 
replies; neither does he ask, as he might quite 
consistently with the maintenance of his own 
opinion on the main question at issue, how much 
of the contentions of his opponents is proved or 
probable. 


The Limitations of Christian Responsibility. 
Thoughts on Aggressive Christianity. By Henry 
Dunn. Mr. Dunn is writing too many of his little 
books, that show what a different result from 
ordinary Evangelicalism a thoughtful man may 
deduce from Evangelical principles. The thesis 
of the last is that the Gospel is meant, not to 
make the world Christian, but to “save the 
world,” in a sense, by setting up a minority of 





consistent Christians in the midst of it. Like his 
earlier works, this contains much that will be 
suggestive to orthodox Protestants; but the 
matter begins to be beaten out thin. 


An Analysis of the Book of Ecclesiastes ; with 
Reference to the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, 
and with Notes Critical and Explanatory. By the 
Rev. J. Lloyd, M.A. (Bagster.) As a gian- 
matical analysis this book may be recommended, 
at any rate to self-taught students, As a speci- 
men of criticism and exegesis, the less that is said 
about it the better. 


The Miracles of our Lord in Relation to Modern 
Criticism. By F. L. Steinmeyer, D.D.  Trans- 
lated by L. A. Whartley. (T. & T. Clark.) 
It was not very happy to select, as a work to be 
popularised in England, a reply to Strauss’s Life 
of Jesus for the German People, when the latter 
had ceased, before the author's death, to command 
even his own assent. But the present work is not 
undeserving of popularity, if its connexion with 
so shortlived a controversy allows it to gain any. 
With less show of ponderous learning than Arch- 
bishop Trench’s well-known books, it has equal 
scholarship and more than equal good sense, equal 
piety and orthodoxy, and, at least, equal insight. 


The Mystery of the Temptation: a Course of 
(Lent) Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. Ilutchings., 
M.A. (Rivingtons.) This book is one of the 
refreshing proofs still occasionally met with that 
the traditional culture and refinement of the 
Anglican clergy is not quite exhausted, nor its 
exhaustion implied, by the endless and vulgar 
controversies that fill the columns of religious 
newspapers. The sober earnestness that has 
always been a characteristically Anglican virtue 
has not failed in a preacher like Mr. Hutchings : 
and if this was commoner a generation ago than 
now, none but a few of the best preachers of the 
last generation had as much real knowledge either 
of human nature or of biblical interpretation. 


The Names on the Gates of Pearl, and other 
Studies. By the Rey. C. Hf. Waller, M.A. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) These “ Studies” (Sermons ?) 
on the Twelve Tribes of Israel, and on the Old 
Testament heroes, make up what is best described 
as a very pretty book, inside as well as out. 


The Supernatural in the New Testament possible, 
credible, and historical. By the Rev. C. A. Row, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. (I. Norgate.) Very 
dull and not very convincing: dedicated to “My 
Lords and Gentlemen” of the Christian Evidence 
Society. 


Cure of the Evils in the Church of Scotland, and 
other Papers. By the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D. 
First Series, (Williams & Norgate.) The “cure” 
proposed is apparently relaxation of the terms of 
communion, so as to make acceptance of Scripture 
the sole test of orthodoxy: an extension of the 
knowledge of Scripture, by providing University 
Chairs of Pastoral Theology and of the Semitic 
languages, and the publication of a Church 
magazine. The last sounds rather like bathos ; 
but, if Scotsmen really think that such a maga- 
zine will be of use, they might do worse than 
choose Mr. Miller for editor. 


Ars fPastoria. By Frank Parnell, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) An admirable little collection of 
maxims on the ethics of his profession by a well- 
read country clergyman. 


Studies of the Divine Master. By Thomas Grif- 
fith, A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul's. (H.S, King 
& Co.) A sort of inferior duplicate of Dr. Farrar’s 
Life of Christ. An intelligent view of the Gospel 
history as a whole is made the foundation for a 
great deal of windy rhetoric, and a few more or 
less acute suggestions as to its individual features 

The Athanasian Creed, an Examination of Recent 
Theories respecting its Date and Origin. By the 
Rev. G. D. W. Ommaney, M.A. (Rivingtons.) A 
careful review, with perhaps less controversial 
purpose than its originals, of the works of Pro- 
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fessor Swainson and Mr. Ffoulkes on the subject. 
The author succeeds in showing that the assign- 
ment of the Creed, as a whole, to a Carlovingian 
dat2 should be regarded as a paradox, and that it 
has not received such evidence as is needed for a 
paradox to be accepted. Whether it reached its 
present form before the Carlovingian period is 
another question: and on this there is less to be 
said, and Mr. Ommaney says less, 


A Letter to the Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D., in answer to his Essay against the Johan- 
nine Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, by Kentish 
Bache (John Hodges), has reached a second 
edition. Petulant as it is in tone, and once or 
twice unfair in the substance of its arguments, it 
is still an able attack on the weak points of the 
negative criticism, and has an interest not merely 
ad hominem. 


We have received new editions of Keble’s 
Letters of Spiritual Counsel (Parker and Co.): 
this has a good deal of additional matter, mostly 
on the Roman controversy; Bishop Moberly’s 
Sayings of the Great Forty Days (Rivingtons), 
and Isaac Williams’ Sermons on the Epistles and 
Gospels (Rivingtons); also, the second part of 
a Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels from 
the Writings of the Fathers (Parker and Co.): as 
might be imagined, a work born out of due time. 
We may also notice with almost the same com- 
ment, Words of Counsel on some of the Chief 
Difficulties of the Day, selected by the late Mr. 
Fosbery from the writings of Bishop Wilberforce 
(Parker). 

A host of single sermons and controversial 
pamphlets have been sent to us: of the former, 
the most thoughtful is “ The Gospel of the Son of 
Man,” by Mr. Baldwin Brown ; of the latter, the 
most intelligent an “ Appeal for Forbearance ” to 
the bishops who signed a recent Pastoral, by a 
High Church Curate. Epriror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. MacGanan, author of Campaigning on the 
O.us, who accompanied Captain Young in his late 
Arctic Expedition, is preparing an account of the 
voyage under the title of ‘“ Under the Northern 
Inghts; the Cruise of the Pandora to Peel's 
Strait in search of Sir John Franklin's papers.” 


Tue publication of the same author's Don Carlos 
and the Basques, recently announced, will be post- 
poned till the spring. 


Mr. Witt1AM Brack is engaged, we hear, in 
writing a new novel, to appear in Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 

WE recently notified that a volume to be named 
Rossetti’s Lives of British Popular Poets would be 
aman by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Tyler. 

his was inaccurate: the publishers will be Messrs. 
Moxon and Son. 


Mr. Crements Markuam is about to publish 
with Messrs. J. Griffin and Co. a Life of Com- 
modore Goodenough. 


Tue same publishers have in the press a 
work entitled “The West Coast of Africa, as 
seen from the deck of a Man-of-war,” by the late 
Commander Hugh MeN. Dyer, R.N., of H.M.S. 
Torch. ; 

Tur New York Nation understands that a col- 
lection of the contributions to periodical literature 
of the late Mr. Chauncey Wright is in contem- 
plation. 


WE regret to find that the announcement in 
our last number respecting the endowment of a 
Professor of Chinese by Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, was premature. 

We have received the first volume, containing 
Jane Eyre, of an illustrated edition of “The Works 
of Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters.” The novel 


feature of this edition is the introduction of views 
of scenes intimately connected with the Brontés, 





The frontispiece represents Lowood, the vignette, 
which might be anywhere, is a view in Gateshead 
Park. The drawing of Moor House is much 
more interesting; 1t seems a wonderfully pic- 
turesque and mysterious old Yorkshire hall. Fern- 
dean Manor and Thornfield Hall are more conven- 
tional, but not without character. The graceful 
appearance and clear print of the volume leave 
nothing to be desired, 


Ovr Boston correspondent writes :—“ There has 
recently been published a book, of which Mr. W. 
J. Stillman is the editor, called The Poetic Locali- 
ties of Cambridge. Prosaic would seem a better 
title to those who look only at the illustrations, 
but they may serve as a good text for a disserta- 
tion on what poets can do even with ungrateful 
material. 

“Mr. Whittier’s Mabel Martin is just out in 
holiday form, being gracefully illustrated by the 
two artists who prepared Mr. Longfellow’s Hang- 
ing of the Crane a year ago. Mabel Martin is the 
new name of the enlarged form of the Witch's 
Daughter, which has already appeared in collec- 
tions of Mr. Whittier’s poems. 

“The Facsimilist is the name of a journal, to 
be published quarterly, the first number of which 
is to appear shortly. Itis to be devoted to biblio- 
graphy, archaeology, palaeography, cartography, 
&ec., with heliotype reproductions of specimen 

ages, and with letter-press by competent hands. 

he editor is Mr. Justin Winsor, of the Public 
Library of this city, who brings to his journal 
both learning and enthusiasm. There is a very 
large number of rare and interesting books in 
different parts of the country, which now can be 
brought to the notice of scholars. Everything of 
historical interest will be brought into this journal. 
The publishers are Messrs. J. R. Osgood and Co., 
of this city.” 


WE take the opportunity of drawing attention to 
the appeal made by Miss L. C. Lloyd, in the name 
of Dr. Bleek, for funds to carry on the important 
work of further researches into Bushman, Hotten- 
tot, and Kafir foik-lore and speech. In our 
obituary notice of Dr. Bleek, we mentioned that 
his second Report upon Bushman researches had 
just appeared, the value and interest of which to 
the ethnologist, the mythologist, and the philolo- 
gist, as well as to the practical statesman, can 
hardly be over-estimated; and it is with great 
regret that we learn how seriously Dr. Bleek was 
straitened in his work for want of funds, and how 
impossible it is that that work should be continued 
unless the friends of science in England and Ger- 
many come forward to offer their help. Miss 
Lloyd was for a long time Dr. Bleek’s chief assist- 
ant in his studies, and there is no one so well 
qualified for further carrying them on. She has 
now requested certain gentlemen in England and 
Germany, in accordance with Dr. Bleek’s wish, to 
form a committee of management, in the hope 
that those interested in Bushman researches may 
be able to promise “a yearly subscription for a 
term of years (say five), to create the fund neces- 
sary” for printing the materials already collected. 
Shortly before his death Dr. Bleek was engaged 
upon an unfinished appeal home, written “ after a 
hard, and for a time unavailing, struggle to obtain 
aid from the Colonial Government sufficient to 
defray the increased costs of the Bushman work,” 
from which we take the following extract :— 

“Dr. Bleek thinks it best also to mention that he 
was just about to lay before the Government of this 
Colony a plan for stimulating the collection of folk- 
lore of the natives of this Colony before their recollec- 
tions have been lost in the great changes which are 
produced by tho diamond and mineral discoveries. 
But in the present circumstances of the Colony he 
does not see any chance of his proposal being accepted 
by the Colonial Government. He, therefore, begs to 
draw attention to the great desirability of getting 
similar collections in the languages of the Kafirs, 
Betshudna, Damara, and Hott -tvis, as have been 
made in Zulu so successf.uy by the Bishop of Kaff- 
raria. Although the e st of procuring such collections 








would by no means be so great as that of procuring 
these Bushman collections, comparatively small prizes 
being probably sufficient to stimulate missionaries and 
others intimate with the respective languages to col- 
lect them from the natives among whom they live; 
yet if every one of thejnations living on the border of 
this Colony is to be included in this plan, several 
hundred pounds would be required for this purpose. 
Dr. Bleek would also be very thankful for any funds 
entrusted to him for the purpose of distributing as 
prizes for the most valuable collections of folk-lore in 
the respective native languages of South Africa with 
translation, and for publishing them. Those who 
wish to subscribe for the former purpose will please 
mark their contributions as Bushman Researches Fund, 
and for the other, South African Folk-lore Fund.” 


Tue liberality of the Dean and Chapter of York 
in throwing open the Minster Library to the public 
in 1870 has been crowned with success, not only 
in attracting readers, but in inducing benefactors 
to enrich the library with books. In 1870 it con- 
tained from 8,000 to 9,000 volumes. In the course 
of the last five years at least 2,000 have been 
added, of which about 1,200 are gifts. Among 
these may be named (1) a large collection of tracts 
and treatises illustrating the history of the English 
Church from the reign of Elizabeth, presented by 
the widow of Archdeacon Churton; (2) the MS. 
collection of J. R. Walbran, the antiquary, pre- 
sented by Colonel Akroyd; (8) a fine set of the 
works of Thomas Hearne, presented by the Hon. 
and Rev. S. Lawley; (4) a selection from the 
choice library of the late Mr. R. Davies, illustrative 
of local and general history, presented by his 
widow. It is understood that a catalogue will 
shortly be published. 


Ir is proposed to raise a subscription sufficient 
to procure a marble bust of the late E. G. Wake- 
field, whose share in obtaining constitutional 
government for the Colonies deserves such a re- 
cognition. The bust will probably be placed in 
the vestibule of the new Colonial Office. Sub- 
scriptions will be received by Mr. W. Purdy, 
Bank of South Australia, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. 


In Mr. Webster's article on Davillier’s Spain, 

he pointed out a mistranslation of the saying— 
“Cuando Almeria era Almeria 
Granada era su alqueria,” 

stating that alguerta means, not “ farm-land,” but 
a “tool-shed.” A correspondent writes to add 
that the expression was intended to be compli- 
mentary. The alquerta, though it may be used 
as a tool-shed, “is a solitary house in a field, 
where labourers and cattle can find rest at meal- 
times and when the sun rages.” All that is 
meant is that, when Almeria was Almeria, Gra- 
nada was its refuge and shelter. 


Tur Dundee Advertiser announces the death of 
Mr. Frederick Shaw, the oldest bookseller in 
Dundee. 


Mr. HALiiIwE tt is at work again on his mate- 
rials for the illustration of the Life of Shakspere. 
He calculates that it will take him ten years at 
least to work up the collections he has already 
made forthe purpose. He has declined to reprint 
his former Lafe of Shakspere, hoping some day to 
write a better book on the subject. 


Mr. Atrrep J. Horwoop, one of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commissioners, having lately disco- 
vered a fifteenth-century Early-English translation 
of Nicholas Trivet’s French Chronicle, made for 
the Princess Mary, has, by Mr. Furnivall’s wish, 
had copied from it the story of Constance, the 
original of Chaucer’s Man of Law's Tale, Al- 
though the Chaucer Society published in 1872 the 
original French text of the story, with a modern 
translation by Mr. E. Brock, the society will now 
print the Early English version of it under Mr. 
Horwood’s editorship. 

Tue publications of the English Dialect Society 
for 1875 are approaching com letion, and may 
expected to be issued before Christmas, or about 
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that time. They will probably consist of—(1) a 

per on “The Dialect of West Somerset,” by F. 
I. Elworthy, Esq., originally read at a meeting of 
the Philological Society. The paper contains a 
very careful representation, in Glossic, by Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis, of the sounds of the dialect as 
spoken by Mr. Elworthy. (2) A continuation of 
the Bibliographical List of Books that illustrate 
English Dialects; and (3) the first part—A to 
(about) R—of Mr. F. K. Robinson’s Glossary of 
Words in use in the neighbourhood of Whitby. 
The book-list has now been concluded as far as 
regards England and Wales; the list for Lan- 
cashire having been contributed by Mr. Axon, that 
for Westmoreland by Mr. Jackson, and that for 
Yorkshire by Mr. C. C. Robinson. The society 
has now more in hand than it can well publish in 
1876; still, if more members would join the 
society, more could be done, and at a quicker rate. 
The number of members is now more than 300; 
but the subscription is limited to half a guinea per 
annum, so that the sum produced is but scanty for 
its needs, New members can join at any time, 
and, by payment of the due subscriptions, can 
obtain all the publications, beginning with 1873. 
Thus, a payment of two guineas will secure all 
the publications for 1873, 1874, and 1875, almost 
immediately, with the privilege of receiving those 
for 1876 in due course. Prospectuses can be 
obtained from the honorary secretary, the Rev. W. 
W. Skeat, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Tue Early English Text Society will issue soon 
its last books for the present year: in the Original 
Series, Dr. J. A. H. Murray’s parallel-texts of 
Thomas of Ercildoune’s ballad romance, with a 
historical and critical introductiou; in the Extra 
Series, part i. of Professor Zupitza’s edition of 
the Cambridge University manuscript of the ro- 
mance of Guy of Warwick; in the Reprints, Mr. 
Furnivall’s re-edition of Francis Thynne’s An- 
madversions on Speght’s Chaucer, 1598, from Lord 
Ellesmere’s unique MS., with much fresh material 
for the lives of William Thynne, the Chaucer- 
editor, and Francis his son, and a print of the 
only known fragment of The Pilgrim's Tale. 


Tue Chaucer Society will also issue shortly Mr. 
Furnivall’s re-edition of Thynne’s Antmadversions, 
and Mr. Henry Cromie’s Rhyme-index to the Elles- 
mere MS. of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Next 
year Mr. Furnivall hopes to complete his six-text 

rint of the Canterbury Tales for the Chaucer 
ociety. 

AN interesting enquiry into the remaining tra- 
ditions of the Cornish language has recently been 
conducted at Newlyn and Mousehole by Mr. H. 
Jenner and the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma. The 
results have been that some half-dozen aged 
persons have been found who could count up to 
twenty in Old Cornish (the lists slightly differed, 
but were mostly similar to Carew’s account of the 
Later Cornish numerals), and two sentences were 
related. There are a considerable number of 
aged persons who say they heard sentences of 
Cornish in their childhood, but have forgotten 
them now. Ata lecture on “The Cornish Lan- 
guage and Literature during the Middle Ages,” 
by the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, on November 8, 
at St. John’s Hall, Penzance, in the discussion the 
view was taken up warmly by many present that the 
Cornish was not an entirely extinct language, but 
that at least in the Land’s End district a con- 
siderable number of Celtic words were still mixed 
up with Anglo-Saxon in the language of the 
people. The result of the enquiry into the living 
remains of Old Cornish is shortly to be laid before 
the Philological Society. 


Wir reference to our recent notice of the dis- 
covery of Cotylederma in the British Lias, Mr. 
Charles Moore, of Bath, has reminded us that in 
1867 he described the occurrence of this remarkable 
genus in the Lias of Whately, near Frome. 


WE regret to see the announcement of the death 
of Mr. William Sanders, at Clifton. Mr. Sanders, 





who was one of the vice-presidents of the late 
meeting of the British Association, was well- 
known by his maps of the Bristol coalfield and its 
neighbourhood, which were the result of fifteen 
years’ labour. 

Tne German papers announce the death of Dr. 
J. Hl. Jakob Miiller, Professor of Physics at the 
University of Freiburg in Baden, and author of 
several well-known text-books of physical science ; 
and of Dr. Georg Lohde, of Teplitz, whose con- 
tributions to the study of physiological botany had 
attracted considerable notice. 


A RECENT number of the Allgemeine Zeitung 
contained an announcement of the discovery, by 
Professor Hidber, of the original manuscript of 
the Swiss Chronicle of Ulrich Riff, of Rapperswy]l, 
referring to the years 1460-70. It is now shown, 
however, that the manuscript assumed by Dr. 
Hidber to be unknown was examined in 1860 by 
Professor Gottlieb Studer, of Berne, in the library 
of Castle Spiez, where it had long been preserved, 
and was determined by him to be merely a very 
incomplete and imperfect transcript of the genuine 
old Rapperswyl Chronicle. 


Dr. Gore BRANpEs is bringing out a series of 
carefully-written papers on Wordsworth and the 
character of his poetry, in the Allgemeine Zeitung. 
His translation of some of the odes and sonnets is 
a guarantee of his thorough mastery of his subject 
and of his perfect comprehension of the original. 


Ir will be remembered that Jules Janin be- 
queathed his valuable library, consisting of 600,000 
volumes, to the Institute, with the proviso that it 
should be kept unseparated, in an apartment 
specially appropriated to it. The bequest was 
accepted, but it is now likely to become the object 
of legal contest, since the authorities of the In- 
stitute propose, in defiance of Janin’s stipulations, 
to incorporate his books with their other collec- 
tions, and Mdme. Janin has announced that if this 
intention is persevered in she will appeal to the 
law to enforce compliance with her husband's 
wishes, 

Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published :—Statistical Abstract for the 
Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom from 1859 to 1873, Eleventh Number 
(price 63d.); Statistical Abstract Relating to 
British India from 1865 to 1874, Ninth Number 
(price 53d.) ; Twenty-First Report of the Post- 
master-General on the Post Office (price 3d.) ; 
Report on the Fisheries of Norfolk, by Frank 
Buckland, Inspector of Salmon Fisheries (price 
1s. 6d.); Fourth Annual Report of the Local 
Government Board 1874-75 (price 3s. 1d.) ; Gene- 
ral Digest of Endowed Charities for the County 
of Warwick (price 8d.); Return Relating to 
Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding of European 
Forces in India (price 1d.) ; Abstract of County 
Treasurers’ Accounts (price 2d.); Return of 
Taxes, &c., from which Revenues of British 
Colonies in 1868, &c., were Raised (price 
2d.); General Report by Captain Tyler on 
the Share and Loan Capital, Passengers and Goods 
Traffic, Working Expenditure, &c., of Railway 
Companies of the United Kingdom for 1874 
(price 23d.) ; Annual Statement of the Navigation 
and Shipping of the United Kingdom for 1874, 
Parts IL. and III. (price 1s. 5d. and 11d.) ; Reports 
of the Registrar of Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions in Scotland for 1874 (price 2d.) ; Reports 
relating to Moncrieff Gun Carriages (price 1s. 2d.) ; 
Replies to Questions concerning the Law of 
Foreign Countries on Marine Insurance (price 
7d.) ; Judgments, Certificates, and Reports of the 
Judges on the Trial of Election Petitions (price 
8d.) ; Standing Orders of the House of Commons, 
1875 (price 1s. 8d.); Commercial Reports of 
H.M.’s Consuls in China, 1874 (price 6d.); 
Returns relating to Pilotage (price 1s. 5d.) ; Judi- 
cial Statistics, 1874, England and Wales, Part I., 
Police—Criminal Proceedings—Prisons ; Part II., 
Common Law—Equity—Civil and Canon Law 
(price 2s, 9d.). 





GLEANINGS FROM THE VENETIAN 
(1628-1637), 


Ir is hardly to be wondered at that the 
Venetian despatches are less interesting to students 
of English history during the years which imme- 
diately followed Buckingham’s death than during 
the quarter of a century which preceded it. In 
the first place, James and Buckingham were 
much more likely to chatter about State secrets 
than either Charles or Weston or Laud. In the 
second place, soon after the close of Buckingham’s 
career there came a change over the English 
Government which was fatal to the chances of a 
Venetian ambassador's deriving information from 
the fountain head. Weston, who more than any 
one else succeeded to Buckingham’s influence, 
connected himself closely with Spain, and, after 
the short period of activity in which the Venetian 
Contarini mediated the peace with France, 
Weston’s secrets went into the ear of the Spaniard 
Necolalde, and not into the ears of the Venetian 
Soranzo or Gussoni. Nor had the Venetian even 
the consolation of sharing in the counsels of the 
Opposition at Court. For that Opposition gather- 
ing round the Queen and having nothing but per- 
sonal objects at stake, does not seem to have cared 
to enter into communication with men who cared 
nothing for them or their cause. 

Under the circumstances it is wonderful how 
well the Venetians managed. They knew all 
about the course of diplomacy, and they were 
usually able to report correctly on the contents 
of despatches which very few knew anything 
about then, but which are to be read now at the 
Record Office by anyone who chooses to apply for 
them. But the great negotiation of the time, 
which was carried on in private between Weston, 
Cottington and Windebank on one side, and 
Necolalde on the other, they knew nothing of. 

Still there are not wanting scraps of information 
here and there of no small value. Some of these 
have been utilised by Ranke, but there are others 
which he has left untouched. In reading Con- 
tarini’s account of the session of 1629, for instance, 
it is noticeable how he dwells on the King’s great 
desire that this meeting should not be a failure 
like the previous ones, and upon his anxiety to 
male it succeed. Even during those days of ad- 
journment which preceded the final outbreak, it 
seems that Charles was in negotiation with the 
leaders of the Commons to find a way out of the 
difficulty, and from this it appears probable that 
when he ordered the re-adjournment of the House 
on the fatal March 2, the day when the Speaker 
was held down in his chair, he did so in the hope 
of still being able to devise means of accommoda- 
tion. Another unexpected point brought out by 
Contarini is the unpopularity of the dissolution at 
Court. A majority of the Council joined Coventry 
in advising against it, and the courtiers—Carlisle 
and Holland are especially named—were looking 
forward to a grant of money by the Parliament 
in the hope that a good slice would find its way 
toward themselves. 

Light is also thrown upon the relations between 
Charles and the Queen. It is well known that 
she obtained great personal influence over him 
after Buckingham’s death. But we learn from 
the Venetian ambassador, as we learn from 
Necolalde’s despatches, that she failed entirely to 
exercise political influence. Her hostility to 
Weston and her anxiety to take the part of her 
mother after her quarrel with Richelieu were 
equally devoid of results. 

The authority of Weston (now Earl of Port- 
land) with the King received a shock from another 
quarter in May 1634, of which our only informa- 
tion is derived from the despatches of the 
Secretary Zonca, who acted as Resident in Lon- 
don till the arrival of Gussoni’s successor, Correr. 
The King, he tells us, on May 2 (12), having 
ordered the sale of certain lands, it was found that 
the price was much lower than had been expected. 
An attack, headed by Laud and Coventry, was 
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made upon him for having appropriated the greater 
part of the value of the land :— 


“The affairs of the Treasurer,” wrote Zonca in the 
following week, “remain still in uncertainty. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Keeper take 
up the matter warmly, having maintained before the 
King, in the Treasurer's presence, that he had, under 
the name of a third person, acquired for himself the 
forest of which I have already spoken, with consider- 
able disadvantage to His Majesty. Tho Earls of 
Holland, Carlisle, and Dorset, as is whispered, are 
united with the above-named persons, and are agreed 
to conspire his ruin. Everyone cries out against him, 
and in the time of his prosperity he never obliged 
any one who would be of any avail to sustain him in 
such a case. He justifies himself, but weakly, the 
aceusation being proved. He lives most privately 
and in great seclusion, colouring this step with pre- 
texts of ill-health.” 


His chief supporter, Zonca goes on to say, was his 
son-in-law, the Duke of Lennox. Of the result 
of this spicy affair (questo aromatico negotio) the 
Secretary will tell in his next letter. 

The next letter informs us that, in order to break 
the force of the attack, Portland and Lennox 
brought up Buckingham’s widow. The King, who 
had not seen her for some time, was much affected. 
Laud, however, had another resource. On May 
23 (June 2) Zonca writes :— 


“The Archbishop of Canterbury, who covers under 
the pretext of zeal the passion of his mind against the 
Treasurer, does notcease . . . to impress upon the King, 
as is whispered, divers inconveniences which spring from 
the Treasurer’s administration, having lately shown to 
His Majesty a certain letter written to him by the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland containing a particular account of 
the things most essential and of supreme importance 
for that island which have been, as he asserts, repre- 
sented for a long time to the Treasurer, with an 
urgent request that they might be taken into conside- 
ration: but this, though it has always been promised, 
has been postponed and never done ; for which reason, 
perceiving that no care istaken of his faithful remon- 
strances, he protests that he is freed from the respon- 
sibility of any disorder which may arise in his govern- 
ment to the disservice of the King, through want of 
the aforesaid things. The person who gave me the 
information in confidence is one who, through the 
office which ho holds at Court, is very likely to be 
acquainted with matters of this kind. He assures 
me that this letter moved His Majesty much.” 


Nothing, however, came of all this. It is quite 
possible that the King, in examining the matter, 
found that the Lord Treasurer had more to say 
for himself than his opponents thought. But the 
incident throws fresh light on the relations 
between Laud and Portland, and gives some 
help in understanding the expression, “The Lady 
Mora,” which occurs so frequently in his corre- 
spondence with Wentworth, and to which he op- 
poses “thorough” or complete devotion to the 
service of the King, as opposed alike to private inte- 
rests and popular demands, which was in his mind 
equivalent to devotion to the service of the State. 

In the autumn of 1634 a new ambassador, 
Antholo Correr, arrived from Venice, and with 
him the weekly despatches begin to recover the 
interest which they had lost since the departure 
of Aluise Contarini, in 1629, partly from the 
character of the man, but still more from the fact 
that Charles's movements, after the setting forth 
of the ship-money fleet, began to have a greater 
interest for those to whom the domestic affairs of 
England had ceased to be attractive as soon as it 
was plain that the King intended to remain 
neutral in the Continental struggle. 

Writing on Dec, 26 (Jan. 5), 1634 (5), Correr 
gives an account of the reception by the City of 
London of the first demand for ship-money. The 
Lord Mayor, he tells us, together with the alder- 
men and chief citizens, consulted lawyers, who 
advised them that the demand was unconstitu- 
tional. Upon this they resolved to refuse payment. 
But before they had time to put their refusal into 
shape, the King, who was informed of what was 
going on, ordered the Lord Mayor to be sum- 





moned before the Council, where Portland, “ with 
grave and severe words,” told him that— 
“ His Majesty promised himself, from the loyalty and 
devotion of his people, all readiness in the execution 
of his orders. He had now occasion to be gravely 
offended, seeing that they showed themselves cool, 
and refused to help him in the most urgent occasions 
of the Crown.” 
After more words in the same strain, the Lord 
Mayor tried to excuse himself— 
“when it was said to him in a loud voice that he 
was to go away and not to fail to settle the matter 
according to the good pleasure of the King, whose 
desires aimed at nothing else than the universal good 
of the kingdom. Upon this he departed, having 
humbled himself and being intimidated ; nor did he 
fail in readiness to reassemble the chief men, 
and having reported what had taken place, he 
laboured to persuade them that it was honourable 
and fitting to withdraw all opposition to the King’s 
will. Nevertheless there was much opposition, but 
after many fluctuations, the reasoning on one side or 
the other having been taken into account, they re- 
solved in the end to pay at present 36,0002. to be quit 
of the fitting out of the seven ships imposed upon 
them, and of anything farther which might come 
upon them—the effect of which, if it is not alto- 
gether contrary to the laws of the kingdom, as many 
are of opinion, is certainly repugnant to the custom 
and form as practised among this people up to the 
present time.” 

Samven R. Garprver. 


(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRINCE L.-L, BONAPARTE AND M. VAN EYS, 
London : November 11, 1875. 

In the issue of the AcADEMY of the 6th of this 
month, Mr. Van Eys invites me to point out the 
passages proving: 1. That he makes me say 
“much which I never asserted,” and that he 
quotes my words in an incomplete and equivocal 
manner; 2. That he has denied the validity of 
facts repeatedly verified by myself on the spot; 
3. That he has asserted that the word era has no 
existence, and signifies nothing; 4. That he pro- 
poses the verbal noun eroan as the origin of the 
auxiliary verb with a direct object, and with both 
a direct and an indirect object, without mentioning 


that in an additional chapter he gave the verbal 
noun tduki as the more probable origin of the 
auxiliary verb with the direct object. Mr. Van 
Eys adds, that if I can eventually prove, which he 
thinks hardly probable, my first assertion, he is 
ready at once to express his regrets. There 
are things in this world which, notwithstanding 
their seeming hardly probable, turn out to be per- 
fectly true. That such is the case with my iirst 
assertion may be easily shown, and so I am 
enabled to receive with pleasure and beforehand 
the regrets of Mr. Van Eys, persuaded as I am 
that he will be convinced by the following quota- 
tions: “ Le n du subjonctif” (v. Etude sur lori- 
gine et la formation des verbes auxiliaires basques, par 
M. Van Lys,p. 71) “nous parait étre la conjonction 
non, et non pas une lettre adventice, comme le croit 
M. Vinson &. Revue de linguistique, vol. v. p. 215) 
qui a adopté —e du Prince Bonaparte.” 
According to this passage I am made by Mr. 
Van Eys the agg of an opinion which is 
not mine. In fact, it would be thoroughly impos- 
sible for him to prove that in any of my works I 
ever advanced that the final m of the subjunctive 
is an adventitious and not a necessary characteris- 
tic letter of the verbal form, which I call “ rela- 
tive,” and Mr. Inchanspe “ exquisitive.” To show 
that Mr. Van Eys is fond of assertions leading the 
public to accept in an equivocal manner the 
authorship of a proposition, suffice it to quote 
what he says at p. 16, after having cited my fol- 
lowing words :— 

“Le # final en effet n’a pas sa raison d’étre dans ce 
temps [the imperfect of the indicative]. Quant au 
mode subjonctif, l’aezcoan le termine enn... . C'est 
bien pour cela que dezan et dezala,‘ quil lait, ne se 
rencontrent jamais autrement que sous ces deux 
formes, tandis que zue et ze se transforment en zucla 
et zela.” .... 


After this quotation he continues :— 


‘“M. Vinson partage l’opinion du Prince Bonaparte 
(voir Revue de linguistique, v. p. 215, et vi. p. 251). 
Non seulement le 2 de l'imparfait, mais aussi le » final 
du subjonctif serait adventice, et méme le e. Nous 
ignorons si c’est seulement l'opinion de M. Vinson ou 
aussi celle du Prince Bonaparte.” 


Now, how can Mr. Van Eys ignore, after the 
quotation of my own words, that I make a dis- 
tinction between the » of the imperfect and that 
of the subjunctive? Why does he wish to let a 
doubt exist on my opinion which is so clearly 
stated in my very words which he quotes? Iam 
justified in stating that Mr. Van Eys, at p.71, makes 
me say what I have not said, and that at p. 16, he 
leads the public to equivocalness. This unbecoming 
proceeding is repeated by him at p. 114, where I 
tind:—‘‘ M. de Charencey, nous ignorons si c’est 
seulement son opinion ou aussi celle du Prince 
Bonaparte” (and how many things does it not 
suit Mr. Van Eys to ignore? ), “admet aussi le 
nominatif comme ayant perdu lek,” ete. It would 
have been very easy for Mr. Van Eys to overcome 
his ignorance in a matter of fact concerning what 
I have or have not said, by keeping to what I have 
written, without leading the public to suspect me 
to be the author of an erroneous opinion which he 
is not able to prove I have ever expressed. It 
will not be more difficult to show that Mr. Van 
Eys quotes me in an incomplete manner. I read 
at p. 115: “La chute du k n’est pas méme ac- 
ceptée comme un fait possible, par le Prince 
Bonaparte lui-méme, comme on I'a vu plus haut.” 
If Mr. Van Eys would follow my suggestion of 
making me answerable only for what I advance in 
my works, he would see that what I have said 
concerning the dropping of the & refers only to 
the verbal nouns, and by no means to the allocu- 
tive k, and other cases in which this letter, as 
every tyro knows, may be very well dropped, and 
of which numerous instances are cua in my 
Verbe. This is what I say in the fourth note of 
the “Dixiéme tableau supplémentaire,” showing 
the conjugation of the southern Navarrese dialect : 
“Tl faut observer que la gutturale dure ne s’éli- 
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gutturale douce n’est pas dans le méme cas.” 


The ordinary form gizonai, derived from gizo- 
naki, presents no contradiction with my as- 
sertion that this letter is not dropped in 
the verbal nouns, and the mere fact of the 
existence of gizonaki shows its dropping in gizo- 
nai, without need of any further proofs by Mr. 
Van Eys, who gives as such, at p. 114, the fol- 
lowing egregious blunder: “ Zuela est pour lu- 
kela”! If zuela corresponds to suen, and lukela 
to luke, how can luela fail to correspond to luen? 
But Mr. Van Eys wished to accumulate instances 
of the dropping of the X, and, as in this case he 
really ignored the existence of the now obsolete 
luen, has found convenient to imagine that Juela 
is nothing more than dukela without k, not 
taking into consideration that the first belongs to 
the imperfect of the subjunctive, and the second 
to the conditional. It is, however, difficult to 
conceive how, having been able to find the obso- 
lete Juela in the New Testament of Ligarraga, he 
has not been able also to deduce it from the 
equally obsolete Zwen. Instances of the last occur 
in Luke i, 62, xxii. 23; Heb. vii. 27; Rev. vi. 2, 
xiii. 17, &e. 

For what concerns my second accusation my 
answer is very simple. I did not assert that Mr. 
Van Eys denied the n of the imperfect dropped 
in the Aezcoan dialect, and the k of gizonaken 
and gizonaki heard in some localities. The facts 
I alluded to are more important, for they consist 
in the confirmation by myself, repeatedly and on 
the very spot, of the existence of almost all the 
numerous “ terminatifs” given by native writers, 
such as Zavala, Inchauspe, Lardizabal, Larra- 
mendi, Abbadie, Chaho, &c. The insertion of 
these “terminatifs” with many others added by 
myself in my Verbe binds me to assume the 
responsibility of their existence. Now, does Mr. 
Van Eys deny or not, at p. 44, and elsewhere, a 
great number of them given by Lardizabal and 
other Basque authors, whom in the most improper 
manner he accuses of having invented? Decidedly 
he does, and so Iam justified in saying that he 
denies, without being able, however, to invalidate, 
facts which I have proved beyond argument. 

Coming to my third accusation, which Mr. Van 
Eys thinks might have been left unnoticed, I beg 
him to look at p. iv. of his last work, the only one 
to which I have limited my observations, and tell 
me if he also thinks to leave unnoticed the repudi- 
ation of his previous opinion of twu years ago, 
which in his work of the present year is expressed 
in the following words: “era n’existe pas et ne 
signifie rien.” By what secret era may not exist 
end signify nothing, and at the same time exist 
and signify something, is a mystery which I leave 
him to unravel. 

The fourth and, happily, last accusation which 
seems unfair to Mr. Van Eys seems, on the con- 
trary, very fair to me. He admits, in fact, that 
what I say about his eroan is true. Such being 
the case, I cannot see why what I say being true 
may become unfair by my not alluding to another 
explanation which he gives at p. 112, taking the 
verbal noun ¢duki as the origin of a portion of the 
Basque “ terminatifs.” I limited myself to the 
eroan theory as being the principal basis of his 
work, and as showing by its admission his in- 
competency to analyse the Basque verb, but there 
were two other reasons which prevented my occu- 
pying myself about the tduki theory. The first 
is that, notwithstanding my not being inclined to 
admit it, I profess the greatest deference for the 
talent of the P. Zavala, who, let it be known to 
Mr. Van Eys, is the only true author of the said 
by no means unreasonable theory. The second 
reason is that, as idukt, according to Mr. Van Eys, 
meets at the same end with eroan (an assertion 
which constitutes one of the greatest absurdities 
and is quite below criticism), it seems obvious 
that any argument invalidating the eroan could 
not fail to apply as well to the iduki theory as 
understood by Nr, Van Eys. 

I regret having been obliged to trespass so 





THE ACADEMY. 


much on the valuable space of the AcapEmy, but 
if, on the one hand, the provocations of Mr. Van 
Eys have necessitated my doing so, on the other 
hand, both his incompetency on the subject and 
the unfairness of his proceedings determine my 
resolution of discontinuing the presen¢ argument 
with him. L.-L. Bonaparze. 











SHAKSPERE'S “ RICHARD II.” 
1 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, N W.: 
November 15, 1875. 

There is, as is well known, great variety of 
opinion as to whether the play of Jtichard II. 
acted by the request of Sir Gilly Merrick the day 
before Essex’s rising was Shakspere’s, or some 
other. The probabilities are on the whole, I 
think, in favour of its being Shakspere’s. As 
Shakspere was intimately connected with South- 
ampton, who was one of Essex’s leading partisans, 
it is probable that those partisans would apply for 
any dramatic help they might want, or fancy they 
wanted, to the company to which Shakspere be- 
longed. Again, the omission of the Deposition 
Scene from the Quartos of 1597 and 1598, though 
there can be little doubt it was then written, 
cannot but be regarded as significant of the use to 
which that scene might be turned. The pub- 
lisher of those Quartos evidently saw in it some- 
thing that might be construed into a sense un- 
favcurable to the Queen, and so welcome to her 
enemies. Nor, in my opinion, does the fact of 
the play's being called an old play, and one that 
it would not pay to act, counterweigh these pro- 
babilities. Others, however, and critics of judg- 
ment, may decide for themselves differently. But 
the evidence I have now to bring forward--not, 
it is possible, for the first time, but, if so, curiously 
overlooked or ignored—cannot, I believe, be 
treated in this manner. It seems to make it fairly 
certain that the play was really Shakspere’s. 

In a report of Attorney-General Bacon's speech 
in the State Trials there is given the name of the 
actor with whom Sir Gilly Merrick negociated. 
It is Phillips; and, unless good reason is shown 
to the contrary, we can scarcely doubt that this is 
the Augustine Phillips, who was a member of the 
famous Globe Company—#.e., one of Shakspere’s 
“fellows.” In the licence of 1603 the names run : 
Laurence Fletcher, William Shakspere, Richard 
Burbage, Augustine Phillips, &c. A notice of 
him may be found in the Historical Account of 
the English Stage and elsewhere. 

The report is that described as “a fuller 
account of the Trial of Sir Christopher Blunt, 
Sir Charles Davers, Sir John Davis, Sir Gilly 
Merrick and Henry Cuffe, from a MS. purchased 
at a sale of the MSS. of Peter Le Neve, Esq., 
Norroy King-at-Arms;” and the passage that 
concerns us occurs on p. 1445 of the 1809 edition 
of State Trials :— 


“And the story of Henry the Fourth being set 
forth in a play, and in that play there being set forth 
the killing of the king upon a stage, the Friday be- 
fore, Sir Gilly and some others of the Earl’s train 
having the humour to see a play, they must needs 
have the play of ‘Henry the Fourth.’ The players 
told them that was stale, they should get nothing by 
playing of that; but no play else would serve, and 
Sir Gilly gives forty shillings to Phillips the player 
to play this, besides whatever he could get.” 

The play’s being called Henry the Fourth surely 
cannot cause any difficulty, seeing what is said of 
its contents. But if anyone should think other- 
wise, there is abundant other evidence to show 
that the play was also called, or rather commonly 
called, “ Richard II.” See, for instance, Bacon's 
“Declaration of the Practices and Treasons at- 
tempted and committed by Robert late Karl of 
Essex and his complices, against her Majesty and 
her Kingdoms,” when we are told that “it was 
given in evidence . . . that the afternoon before 
the rebellion, Merick, with a great company of 
others that afterwards were all in the action, had 
procured to be played before them the play of de- 





posing King Richard the Second. Neither was it 
casual, but a play bespoken by Merick.” 

But, if there could be any doubt on this point, 
or as to who that Phillips was, it must be all dis- 
sipated by a document now printed in the Calendar 
of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1598-1601, p. 
578—a document whose importance has been 
recognised before, as by Mr. Hudson, but surely 
not as much considered as it deserves. It is 
headed “Examination of Augustine Philipps, 
servant to the Lord Chamberlain and one of his 
Players, before Lord Chief Justice Popham and 
Edward Fenner,” and runs thus :-— 

“On Thursday or Friday sevennight Sir Charles 
Perey, Sir Josceline Perey, Lord Monteagle and 
several others spoke to some of our players to play 
the deposing and killing of Richard ii, and promised 
to give them 40s. more than their ordinary to do so. 
Examinate and his fellows had determined to play 
some other play, holding that of King Richard as 
being so old, and so long out of use that they should 
havea small company of it; but at this request they 
were content to piay it.” 

We may just ask whether the above names do 
not suggest that some of Essex’s accomplices may 
have nursed designs very different from his own, 
or at all events from those he professed? But 
this by the way. What is noticeable for us is 
that “the deposing and killing of Richard II.” 
is exactly the subject of Shakspere’s play. 

Considering now the general probabilities, and 
the facts that the company employed by the 
Essexians was that to which Shakspere belonged, 
and that the play asked for answers in description 
to Shakspere’s Richard IT., can we hesitate to 
believe that the play was indeed Shakspere’s ? 
Is it credible that there were two Richard Ils 
“in the tield” of the Globe? J. W. Harzs. 








“LEGENDS AND FOLK-LORE OF NORTH WALES”: 
THE SIN-EATER, 
Hammersmith : Nov. 16, 1875. 
Professor Evans has “ never heard of the strange 
custom here alluded to, either as now existing or 
as having existed at some former period.” May I 
be allowed to point out what appears to be the 
original passage from which the writer of the 
article drew the authority for his statement, and 
apparently its very words ? It occurs in a work so 
well-known as Brand's Popular Antiquities (Bohu's 
edition, 1849, vol. ii. 246-248), where the follow- 
ing is cited from Bagford’s letter, dated February 
1, 1714-5, in Leland’s Collectanea, i. 76 :— 


“ Within the memory of our fathers, in Shropshire, 
in those villages adjoyning to Wales, when a person 
dyed, there was notice given to an old sire (for so they 
called him), who presently repaired to the place where 
the deceased lay, and stood before the door of the 
house, when some of the family came out and furnished 
him with a cricket, on which he sat down facing the 
door. Then they gave him a groat, which he put in 
his pocket; a crust of bread, which he eat; and a 
full bowle of ale, which he drank off at a draught. 
After this he got up from the cricket and pronounced, 
with a composed gesture, the ease and rest of the soul 
departed for which he would pawn his own soul. This 
I had from the ingenious John Aubrey, Esq.” 


The following words of Aubrey’s own are then 
quoted :— 

“In the county of Hereford was an old custome at 
funeralls to hire poor peopie, who were to take upon 
them the sinnes of the party deceased. Ono of them 
(he was a long, leane, ugly, lamentable poor raskal) 
I remember, lived in a cottage on Rosse highway. 
The manner was, that when the corpse was brought 
out of the house, and layd on the biere, a loafe of 
bread was brought out, and delivered to the sinne 
eater, over the corpse, as also a mazar bowlo, of 
muple, full of beer (which he was to drink up), and 
sixpence in money; in consideration whereof he 
took upon him, ipso facto, all the sinnes of the 
defunct, and freed him or her from walking after 
they were dead. This custome alludes, methinks, 
something to the scapegoate in the old lawe, Levit. 
xvi. 21, 22. . . . This custome, though rarely used in 
our dayes, yet by some people was observed even in 
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the strictest time of the presbyterian government, as 
at Dynder (volens nolens the parson of the parish), 
the kindred of a woman deceased there had this cere- 
monie punctually performed, according to her will: 
and also the like was done at the city of Hereford in 
those times, where a woman kept, many yeares before 
her death, a mazard bowle for the sinne-eater; and 
the like in other places in this countie; as also in 
Brecon. I believe this custom was heretofore used 
all over Wales.” (Remaines of Gentilisme and Juda- 
ism. Lansdowne MSS. 226, fol. 116.) 

In a note the same writer adds that at Llanggors, 
Brecon, about 1640, Mr. Gwin, the minister, 
“could not hinder the performance of this ancient 
custome.” And he says in another page of the 
MS. cited: “a.p. 1686. This custom is used to 
this day in North Wales.” 

While these statements very clearly affirm the 
former prevalence, in North Wales and the Border, 
of the superstitious practice in question, they do 
not, of course, go to show that, in the words of 
the article, it is “still surviving” in those locali- 
ties, as well as in South Wales. The writer, 
however, of the interesting compilation in Black- 
wood has little to tell us about surviving North 
Welsh superstitions, and less that is new. Some 
of those mentioned (e.g., that about pigeon’s 
feathers, and the Bible and key or sieve spell to 
find'a thief) are common in various parts of 
England and Scotland; others, like the Canwyll 
Corph (Corpse Candle), are more or less satisfac- 
torily referred to in well-known works—as in the 
Chorce Notes from Notes and Queries, and in the 
old Cambrian Quarterly Magazine; other remark- 
able superstitions, again, alleged to be still living, 
such as that of the Mallt y Nos, or Mam y Drwg 
(Mother of Mischief), are not mentioned. 

I venture to remark that the popular super- 
stitions of Wales still await a student, acquainted 
with the Welsh language, and content, instead of 
seeking folk-lore from books, to collect it at the 
firesides of the people, in the out-of-the-way 
villages and secluded glens where it lingers 
longest. Davin FirzGERALD. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 
In reference to the strange profession of “ Sin- 
Eater,” mentioned by the writer in Blackwood and 
doubted by your able correspondent, the Rev. 
Silvan Evans, let me refer him and your readers 
to a well-known work, Hone’s Year Book, on 
col. 858 of which will be found some records 
of the practice both in Wales and on the borders. 
One of the illustrations dates from Herefordshire, 
in which county, if I am not mistaken, the writer 

in Blackwood resides. Askew Roserts, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Crystal Palace Concert (Mdme. 
Essipoff). 

9” Saturday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall (Malle. Mehlig). 

Alexandra Palace Concert. 

Asiatic, 

Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture 
—‘*On the Discoveries and 
Philosophy of Liebig,’” by Dr. 
Thudichum. 

a Medical. Civil Engineers. 

+9 Monday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall (Mdlle. Mehlig). 

Anthropological Institute: ‘‘ Ex- 
cavations in Cissbury Camp, 
Sussex,’ by Colonel A. Lane 
Fox ; “ Remarks on the Ani- 
mal Remains discovered in the 
Excavations,” by Professor 
Rolleston. 

Royal Medical and Chirurgical. 

Society of Arts: ‘On the Regis- 
tration of Trade Marks,” by 
H. T. Wood, 

» Royal Society of Literature: 
“On some of ‘the Difficulties 
and Peculiarities of the English 
Language,” by G. Washington 
Moon. 

Philosophical Club. 

Inventors’ Institute. 

Royal. Antiquaries. 


SaruRDAY, Nov. 20, 3 p.m. 


3.15 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
8 p.m. 


Monpay, Nov. 22, 


TuEsDAY, Nov. 23, 8 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 24, 8 p.m. 


Tnrurspay, Nov. 25, 6 p.m. 
8 p.m. 

8.30 p.m. 

Fripay, Nov. 26, 7.30 p.m. 


Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter 
Hall. 

Quekett : “‘ Histology of the hard 
Dental Tissues,”’ by T. Charters 
White. 


8 p.m. 
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SCIENCE. 

The Movements and ffabits of Climbing Plants. 
By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 
Second Edition, revised. (London: John 
Murray, 1875.) 


THIs is an enlarged edition of the essay 
which first appeared in the ninth volume of 
the Journal of the Linnaean Society. Climb- 
ing-plants have already been the subject of 
interesting memoirs by Palm, Hugo von 
Mohl, and Dutrochet, and we have now a 
variety of most valuable observations made 
by Mr. Darwin upon more than a hundred 
widely-distinct species. 

Mr. Darwin divides climbing-plants into 
four classes: those which twine spirally 
round a support, and are not aided by any 
other movement; those endowed with irri- 
table organs, which, when they touch any 
object, clasp it ; those which ascend merely 
by the aid of hooks; and, lastly, those 
which do so by means of rootlets. Neither 
of the two latter classes, however, exhibit 
any special movements, and the principal 
portion of Mr. Darwin’s work is therefore 
devoted to plants belonging to the first 
two classes. These four principal modes 
of climbing are generally characteris- 
tic of distinct plants, though Dignonia 
Tweediana is a remarkable instance, inas- 
much as it combines four different modes of 
climbing—namely, twining, leaf-climbing, 
tendril-climbing, and root-climbing.. When 
plants climb by means of irritable organs, 
such organs may consist of modified leaves, 
branches, or, as in the case of the vine, of 
flower-peduncles: but these different classes 
sometimes graduate into one another. It is 
very interesting to observe that the homo- 
logical nature of a tendril seems to make no 
difference in its mode of action. We should 
indeed, I think, be disposed to expect this 
from the interesting fact that climbing- 
plants are found among so many distinct 
orders of plants. Lindley divides phanero- 
gamic plants into fifty-nine alliances, of which, 
without counting hook- or root-climbers, no 
less than thirty-five include true climbing- 
plants, to which a few cryptogamic forms 
must be added. The advantage to many 
plants of becoming climbers is very obvions, 
since they can in this manner reach the 
light, and expose a large surface of their 
leaves to its action and that of free air, with 
comparatively little expenditure of organised 
matter ; and it is interesting to observe that, 
as Mr. Bates has pointed out, the tropical 
forests of America, which are so character- 
ised by the abundance of arboreal mammals, 
also contain a large number of climbing- 
plants. 

The power of climbing appears to depend 
upon the curious rotatory movements per- 
formed by the growing plants. Hofmeister 
has observed that the shoots and leaves of 
all plants, while young, move after being 
shaken, and Korner also has noticed that 
the flower-peduncles of a large number of 
plants, if shaken or gently rubbed, bend to 
one side. This rudimentary power of move- 
ment has, in Mr. Darwin’s opinion, been 
specialised and perfected in the case of 
climbing-plants; and he thinks that leaf- 
climbers were, in the first instance, twiners, 





and subsequently became capable of grasping 


a support, which would be a great advan. 
tage to them. However this may be, it 
appears clear that the curious rotatory move- 
ments which are performed by the growing 
shoots of climbing-plants, and which are 
sometimes in the direction of the sun, but 
more often take the opposite course, are 
essential to the power of climbing. 

Of these rotatory movements Mr. Darwin 
gives a most graphic account. For instance, 
speaking of an asclepiadaceous plant, be- 
longing to the genus Ceropegia, he says :— 

“J allowed the top to grow out almost hori- 
zontally to the length of 31 inches; this now con- 
sisted of three long internodes, terminated by two 
short ones. The whole revolved in a course op- 
posed to the sun (the reverse of that of the Hop), 
at rates between 5 hrs. 15 min. and 6 hrs, 45 min. 
for each revolution. The extreme tip thus made 
a circle of above 5 feet (or 62 inches) in diameter, 
and 16 feet in circumference, travelling at the 
rate of 382 or 83 inches per hour. The weather 
being hot, the plant was allowed to stand on my 
study table; and it was an interesting spectacle 
to watch the long shoot sweeping this grand 
circle, night and day, in search of some object 
round which to twine.” 

In some cases, the plants really behaved 
almost as if they were alive :— 

“Several times,” says Mr. Darwin (p. 111), 
“T watched cases like the following: A tendril 
caught a thin stick by the hooks of one of its two 
extreme branches ; though thus held by the tip, it 
still tried to revolve, bowing itself to all sides, 
and by this movement the other extreme branch 
soon caught the stick. The first branch then 
loosed itself, and, arranging its hooks, again caught 
hold. No other branches, as the tendril then 
stood, could possibly have touched the stick. 
But, before long, the upper part of the main 
stem began to contract into an open spire. It 
thus dragged the shoot which bore the tendril 
towards the stick; and as the tendril continually 
tried to revolve, a fourth branch was brought into 
contact. And, lastly, from the spiral contraction 
travelling down both the main stem and its 
branches, all of them, one after another, were 
ultimately brought into contact with the stick. 
They then wound themselves round it and round 
one another, until the whole tendril was tied to- 
gether in an inextricable knot.” 


It is also curious that tendrils which 
would thrive and thicken if they met with a 
suitable support, die and drop off like a leaf 
in autumn if they fail to find such an object 
of attachment. The sensibility of some 
tendrils is very remarkable. In one case 
Mr. Darwin found that a loop of thin thread, 
only ;', of a grain in weight, caused a tem- 
porary flexure. In another a touch with a 
pencil, so gentle as only just to move a 
tendril borne at the end of a long flexible 
shoot, was sufficient to cause it to become 
perceptibly curved in four or five minutes ; 
but it is curious that tendrils which are 
drawn across one another do not catch, nor 
are they affected by drops of rain. Mr. Dar- 
win found in several plants that a shower 
from a syringe, which instantly caused the 
leaves of a Mimosa to close, had no effect 
upon the tendrils of a passion-flower ; 
whereas a loop of thread weighing ;'5 of a 
grain, which caused the tendrils to become 
curved, had no effect upon the leaves of a 
Mimosa; a fact which curiously shows how 
the sensitiveness has become differentiated 
in different plants. In Mr. Darwin’s opinion 
leaf-climbing plants were originally twiners, 
and tendril-bearers were originally leaf- 
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climbers ; and certainly the disposition of the 
climbing species in the different natural 
orders lends a strong support to this view. 
Gradations of structure also are very inter- 
esting. Thus, among leaf-climbers, in the 
Fumariaceae, we have a most interesting 
gradation. The terminal leaflets of Fu- 
maria officinalis are no smaller than the 
rest ; in Adlumia cyrrhosa they are greatly 
reduced ; in Corydalis claviculata they have 
become microscopical; and, finally, in Di- 
centra the tendrils have become perfectly 
characterised. 

We have not space for more illustrations, 
but we trust that the facts above quoted 
will be sufficient to show the great im- 
portance of Mr. Darwin’s work on Climbing 


. Plants, and that its interest is by no means 


confined only to the student of Botany. 
E.ien Lussock. 








An Elementary Grammar ; with full Syllabary 
and Progressive Reading-bool: of the Assy- 
rian Language in the Cunetform Type. By 
the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. (London: 
Samuel Bagster and Sons, 1875.) 


We have great pleasure in announcing the 
appearance of a new aid to learning the 
very complicated forms of writing and the 
peculiar language of the Assyrio- Babylonian 
cuneiform inscriptions, by an author who 
is very favourably known already for his 
Assyriological publications, especially his 
Assyrian Grammar. His present work takes 
a place by the side of its predecessor, the 
Grammaire Assyrienne by Joachim Ménant, 
both having distinctly practical aims, Mr. 
Sayce’s, indeed, having been originally written 
in connexion with his lectures upon Assyrian 
philology, which were held in the early part 
of 1875, under the auspices of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology. It contains, first 
of all, a very complete syllabary of the 
characters, with not only their simple, but 
also with their compound ideographical 
values, then a condensed abstract of the 
most important grammatical phenomena, in 
connexion with which the derivation of 
nouns and the Assyrian phonology are also 
treated in an Appendix. The Assyrian words 
are given throughout in the cuneiform type, 
and, beside this, numerous exercises give 
the learner the opportunity of making 
himself gradually acquainted with the com- 
plicated and difficult character. A small 
reading-book containing historical and other 
texts, partly with and partly without tran- 
scription and translation, concludes the 
book. We doubt not that this book will 
be gladly welcomed on every side, and we 
would particularly draw attention to the 
trouble the author has taken to make the 
syllabary as complete as possible, and at 
the same time to translate and explain the 
Assyrian glosses. At the same time, a good 
deal must unfortunately remain uncertain 
and undetermined, and a mark of interroga- 
tion must even be put to some of the au- 
thor’s interpretations. This lies directly in 
the nature of things, and cannot be made a 
matter of reproach to the author. We 
could, however, have wished on this very 
account that he had given references for his 
values in every instance, as Edwin Norris 





has done in the syllabary of his Assyrian 
Lexicon. Had this been so, the less advanced 
Assyrian scholar would easily be in a posi- 
tion to ascertain the correctness or incor- 
rectness of an interpretation. The pro- 
duction of the authorities on which they rely 
ought to become more general among Assy- 
riologists. We also regret that the pho- 
nology is only treated very briefly and cur- 
sorily (in a page and a half), as this 
grammatical chapter in Assyrian especially 
deserves particular attention from the be- 
ginner. We have, by the way, serious 
doubts whether the Assyrians, who always 
wrote u, not yu, at the beginning of words 
especially in the imperfect forms ‘ ukin,” 
(“ultakan’”’), pronounced it yw. In the tran- 
scription of Assyrian words by the He- 
brews, this yw never appears, but rather an 
é shortened out of the uw—e.g., Sarégon, 
ji39D, Sanéballat ; and, on the other hand, 
the change of the Jod (Yod) into a gut- 
tural vowel (Aleph) is also an Assyrian 
peculiarity. But these are vexed questions 
in science, the reply to which in one way or 
another will not be detrimental to the prac- 
tical value of the book, which we hope will, 
in accordance with the expressed wish of 
the author, serve “‘to attract students to 
this new and important branch of research.” 
Ep. ScHRADER. 








DR. GOLDSCHMIDT'’S REPORT ON CEYLON 
INSCRIPTIONS, 


TuE following is the text of Dr. Goldschmidt’s 
Report on the Inscriptions in the North-Central 
Province, lately printed at Colombo. We regret 
to see that the Report has called forth some ex- 
pressions of disappointment from the Ceylon press, 
which has perhaps mistaken the modest lan- 
guage of a true scholar for a confession of failure. 
It must not be forgotten that Dr. Goldschmidt’s 
services have been engaged for two years, and 
that he has as yet only examined the inscriptions 
in a single district of Ceylon. 


“In giving a general report of my work on Ceylon 
inscriptions during the last six months, I cannot 
attempt yet to connect the data to be derived from 
them to an historical account. 

‘A comparatively small portion of the inscriptions 
has come down to us in perfect preservation, the great 
majority of them being more or less considerably 
damaged, partly from natural causes, partly by wilful 
destruction, the natives supposing the ancient Sim- 
halese letters, which, by a curious misnomer, they in- 
variably style ‘Nagara,’ to indicate somo hidden 
treasure; thus, at Mandagala (thirteen miles from 
Anurddhapura, in the jungle near the Kurunegala 
road) a long inscription was, for this only reason, 
completely destroyed some twenty years ago. 

* My collection now contains eighty-three copies, 
comprising about one-half of all the inscriptions to be 
found in the North-Central Province, among which 
there are three in Tamil, and these not very ancient 
ones, the remainder being Simhalese of various ages. 

“No inscription of the pre-Buddhistic period hav- 
ing been discovered, we may infer from this fact that 
this custom, and perhaps even the art of writing, was 
unknown to the Simbalese as late as the reign of 
Devanampiya Tisso; from that time to the present 
day Simhalese has always been written in the same 
alphabet, made known to us, in its original shape, by 
J. Prinsep, the decipherer of King Acoka’s inscrip- 
tions, but so changed in the course of nearly 2,100 
years, as to exhibit hardly any trace of resemblance 
between the ancient characters and the letters now in 
use. 

“ By finding out the links between the old Indian 
alphabet and the modern Simhalese, I was enabled, 
after a short time, to decipher inscriptions of all 
ages. 





“The general squarish or angular character of the 
old letters is maintained as far down as to the third 
century a.p., while in the beginning of the eighth 
century we already meet with an alphabet similar to 
the rounded modern Simhalese in its whole aspect. It 
isin the intermediate time that Simhalese and Pali 
literature seems to have flourished most ; this cireum- 
stance accounts for the rapid change of the letters as 
well as for the great development we find the lan- 
guage to have undergone simultaneously. 

“As for the places where inscriptions are found, 
the old Vihdras rank foremost. The most ancient 
and very numerous portion of them is seen in caves, 
with no more contents, generally, than the dedication 
by some king or private person of the cave to the 
priesthood. 

‘There are nine such caves at Mihintale, two at 
Wessagiri near Anurddhapura, four near the village 
Nettukanda (eighteen miles from Mihintale, in the 
jungle towards Trincomalee), and some at several 
other places I have visited. 

“The inscriptions at Wessagiri refer to the dona- 
tion of two caves by the wife and son, respectively, 
of the Brahman Halikada, who seems to be the iden- 
tical Brahman mentioned in the Mahdvamso as one of 
the ambassadors sent by King Devanampiya Tisso to 
King Dharmacoka. These, together with many other 
cave-inscriptions, in which Brahmans appear as 
donors, furnish us with the interesting fact that ori- 
ginally the Brahman caste must have been a powerful 
and zealous member of the Buddhist community of 
Ceylon, while later every trace of them is lost among 
the Simhalese. Short though they are, and generally 
devoid of historical interest, these inscriptions are 
highly valuable as being the oldest specimens of the 
Simhalese language; and by comparing them with 
the contemporary languages of India, known to us by 
the inscriptions of King Agoka, as well as with the 
other Aryan dialects, we obtain the first foundation 
for a history of the Simhalese language and an ex- 
planation of its grammar. 

“There is another large class of inscriptions, en- 
graved on huge rocks, generally in the immediate 
vicinity of ancient Vihdras, to which particularly my 
above remark about wilful destruction of the old 
letters applies. They also mostly refer to donations 
to the priesthood, supply of the four requisites (pra- 
tyaya’s), construction of a Vihdra, caitya’s, &., the 
relationship of the donor being often mentioned. 
King Gajabahu (113-125, a.p.), to whom I have reason 
for ascribing the numerous inscriptions I have found 
bearing the name of Gamini Abhaya (while King 
Dushtagimini, who is known to have styled himself 
Gamini Abhaya, must have used a more ancient 
form of the alphabet) tells us, as far as I have 
mado out, nothing of his wars in India. One 
inscription found on the Ruwanweli Dagoba at 
Anuridhapura, and containing the full name of the 
king (‘Gayabéhu Gdmini Abhaya’), refers to Vihdras 
constructed for the Dakshina and Abhaya divisions of 
the priesthood. The names of several tanks are given 
in another inscription of the same king, engraved on 
an enormous rock at the entrance to the Vihdra, 
Mihintale, and covering a space of 27’ x 14’ 6”; 
but this is unfortunately defaced in too many places 
to admit of an explanation of the contents. The 
successor of King Gajabihu, Mallaka Naga, states on 
the rock of Maha Ratmala (three miles from Anurf- 
dhapura, towards Kurunegala) that he supported the 
priesthood with rice gruel (y4ku) and boiled rice 
(bata). There are inscriptions belonging to King 
Batiya Tissa (probably the second of this name) at 
Galgirikanda (eight miles from M&dawacciya, near 
the road to Jaffna), to Sirindga at Anurddhapura, and 
to others, written in the same characters. 

“T have met with no inscription of the most famous 
king of the earlier centuries of the Christian era, 
Cri Safigabo I.; but his murderer and successor, 
Meghavarna (Golu) Abhaya, has left us an inscription 
on a rock at Debelgalpansala (about three miles from 
the road to Trincomalee, eleven miles from Mihintale), 
and the minister of king Mahdsena, son of Goth&bh- 
aya, also called Meghavarna Abhaya, appears in a 
long but defaced inscription on the Ruwanweeli 
Dagoba, Anuraddhapura. Then follows a long period, 
inscriptions of which I have not seen as yet, before 
we meet with the name of Cri Sangabo III. on several 
stones. A long inscription of his at Mihintale, 
written on fourteen broken slabs of stone, refers, as 
far as it is preserved, to several weights of gold, the 
use of which I have not been able to make out. A 
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stone pillar at Anurddhapura contains an edict of this 
king about fishing in Abhayawewa; another one, 
found at Mahdkalattzewa (six miles from Anurddha- 
pura, on the rod to Galkulam) grants freedom from 
taxation to the place where the king had built a nun- 
nery in honour of his mother; a fourth one was 
lately found at Gomkollewa near Médawacciya. 


“Tho four last-mentioned inscriptions are dated, | 


giving the year of the king’s reign and the day of the 
lunar month. It is a matter of surprise to find, in 
the inscription at Anurddhapura, the king reigning in 
his nineteenth year, while, according to the Maha- 
vamso, the time of Cri Saighabodhi III.’s reign did 
not exceed sixteen years (702-718 ap.), The full 
date of this inscription is the thirteenth day of the 
lunar month Meendindina (March), in the nineteenth 
year; the date of the inscription at Mihintale, the 
full day of the lunar month Hihila (ie., the ‘cold’ 
month, November) in the twelfth year; the date of 
the inscription at Mahdkalatteewa, the tenth day of 
the lunar month Nawaya (February), in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Cri Saiigubo. The date of the 
inscription at Gomkollewa, which is much defaced, I 
am not able to make out, except that it was written 
on a poya or full-moon day. 

“ Besides these, I have copied a great number of 
other stone pillar inscriptions of the same and later 
periods. Often we meet with such pillars having a 
crow and a dog engraved on one side. This, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of the natives, means a curse : 
viz., whoever shall violate this property of the priest- 
hood shall be punished by being re-born in the low 
condition of one of these animals; often the same 
pillars show also the signs of the sun, a half-moon, a 
priest’s fan. 

‘As the inscriptions latest in date copied by ma, I 
have to mention one long one of King Nissanka 
Malla, the same king whose three inscriptions at 
Pollanaruwa have been published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (April, 1874), found on the 
Ruwanwe!i Dagoba at Anurddhapura, and one in- 
scription of Lag Vijayasifigukit, General to King 
Salamevan of the Ok&ka branch, husband to the 
(famous) queen Lildvati, written in the third year of 
the king's reign, according to which the General had 
built near Abhayawewa (now generally called by its 
Tamil name, Bassavakkulam) a golden palace (ruwan- 
paya), which word perhaps may only imply a palace 
called so after the Ruwanweeli Dagoba for the use of 
the priesthood, and furnished them with the four 
pratyaya’s. The alphabet in which these last-named 
inscriptions are written is in many letters already 
almost identical with the modern Simhalese alphabet. 

“T have examined and copied until now the inscrip- 
tions at Anurddhapura, at Mibintale, in the jungle in 
the direction of Trincomalee, Puttalam, Kurunegala, 
near MAdawacciya on the Central road, and at a 
few other places. 

“Of the ancient and famous Diégobas at Anura- 
dhapura, only tho Ruwanweeli Dagoba (the Maha- 
thipo of the Mahdramso) exhibits a considerable 
number of inscribed stones, most of which I have 
mentioned above; the Thipdramo has two short old 
inscriptions without special interest. The Abhaya- 
giri Dagoba contains one of the longest inscriptions 
in the island (written about the tenth century), which 
is, however, so much defaced that little of its con- 
tents can be guessed. The other Dagobas, the 
Maricayatti, the Jetavandrdmo Dfgoba, have not 
yet been cleared. I bave not seen as yet, in the 
inscriptions found near the ancient tanks, any notice 
concerning the means by which they were con- 
structed. 

“ As the history of the Simhalese kings is compara- 
tively well known from the chronicles, and statements 
about the culture and the development of the people 
are rarely met with in the Orient, either in historical 
books or in inscriptions, the chief result to be de- 
rived from a compilation of the Simhalese inscrip- 
tions will be a linguistic one, as we shall have the 
rare advantage of tracing cut from the iuscriptions a 
continued history of the Simhalese language. Sim- 
halese is now proved to be a thorough Aryan dialect, 
having its nearest relations in some of the dialects 
used in King Acoka’s inscriptions, as well as in the 
Mahfrashtri Prakrt of the Indian middle-age, while 
it differs from Pali in very essential points ; many of 
the difficulties of Simhalese grammar can already be 
explained by the help of the ancient inscriptions. 

“For the reproduction of inscriptions I have 
applied paper copies (squeezes) wherever it was 








possible, but a great number of the inscribed stones, 
rough, worn out, and defaced do not admit of this; 
in many cases the restoration of the old letters is left 
to conjecture. 
“ Anurddhapura, September 2, 1875. 
“P,. GoLpscHMInT.” 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 

Catalogue of Nebulae.—Dr. Schinfeld has pub- 
lished a valuable catalogue of nebulae, of which 
the positions have been carefully determined by 
means of the ring-micrometer, applied to the 
eight-inch equatorial of the Mannheim Observa- 
tory. The observations are chiefly in the years 
1862-64, and are a continuation of a former cata- 
logue published in 1862. Dr. Schénfeld’s original 
plan was to obtain at least five observations of 
each object, but as other observers have since 
taken up this important branch of astronomy, he 
judged it better to be content with a smaller 
number of measures, thus making it practicable 
to extend his list of nebulae to be observed, 
while the attainment of a high degree of ac- 
curacy in the positions would be better pro- 
moted by the combination of results from diffe- 
rent observers, individual errors of judgment in 
the estimation of the centre of an ill-defined 
nebula being thus, to a great extent, got rid of. 
In his present catalogue Professor Schénfeld gives 
the places of 343 nebulae dependent on 820 
individual measures, or an average of between 
two and three to each object, and from a careful 
comparison of the separate results he concludes 
that the probable error of a single determination 
is about two-tenths of a second of time in right 
ascension, and two-and-a-half seconds of are in 
declination. The observations were made in the 
usual way, by noting the difference of the times of 
passage of the nebula and a comparison-star 
across the black ring of the micrometer, and Dr. 
Schinfeld has taken great pains to determine with 
the greatest accuracy the diameters of the four 
rings used, while the comparison-stars have been 
carefully observed on the meridian by the late 
Professor Argelander. There appears to be a 
systematic difference in the right ascensions of 
Schénfeld’s two catalogues, but this only amounts to 
a quarter of a second of time, which is not a large 
quantity where such indefinite objects are con- 
cerned, and the agreement with the catalogue of 
500 nebulae observed by Schultz is somewhat 
better. Dr. Schénfeld has also carefully compared 
his positions of individual nebulae with those of 
other observers, and with very satisfactory results, 
the differences being generally a fraction of a 
second of time in right ascension and rarely ex- 
ceeding five or six seconds of arc in declination. 
The comparison with Schultz’s catalogue shows a 
discordance on the average of two-tenths of a 
second of time in right ascension, and two seconds 
of are in declination, so that accurate determina- 
tions of the proper motions of the nebulae will be 
possible in the future if these catalogues be taken 
as a starting-point. This is a question of so much 
importance that the labour of these observations 
will be justly appreciated by future astronomers. 


Sun Spots and Prominences.—In a recent 
number of the Comptes Rendus P. Secchi gives 
the results of the assiduous observations of sun- 
spots and prominences which he has made since 
April, 1871, during which period the sun-spots 
have passed from a maximum toa minimum. The 
following are the conclusions he arrives at:— 
1. The daily number of prominences seen at the 
sun’s edge has decreased pretty regularly from 
fifteen to four, and the minimum appears not yet 
to have been reached. 2. The area of spots has 
also decreased, and in a more marked degree. 
3. The great eruptions of metallic vapours in the 
sun’s atmosphere have altogether ceased since the 
large spots disappeared. 4. The distribution of 
the prominences in heliographic latitude shows at 
the beginning of the series a minimum at the 





equator, and another in each hemisphere in lati- 
tude 50° to 60°, with maxima at the poles and 
about latitude 20°; gradually the maxima at 
the poles have disappeared, leaving nothing there 
but rather high chromosphere. 5. Though the 
mean height of the prominences has not dimi- 
nished much, yet prominences exceeding a 
minute of are in height are now very rare, 
though they were very frequent at first. 6. The 
same remarks apply to the breadth and area of 
the prominences. 7. The faculae which in 1871 
were most frequent near the poles are now con- 
fined to the zones of the spots, having disap- 
peared from the polar region at the same time as 
the prominences, thus implying a connexion with 
these rather than with the spots. It will be very 
desirable to see whether these conclusions are 
borne out by observations during the period of 
increase ofsolar activity which is now approaching, 
and P, Secchi is anxious to engage astronomers 
in this work. 


The Mass of Mars.—Professor Asaph Hall, of 
Washington Observatory, has pointed out certain 
of the minor planets as suitable for determination 
of the mass of Mars, by means of his perturba- 
tions on them through the near approach of their 
orbits to his. Others of these minute bodies have 
— interest from the information they give on 
the attraction of Jupiter; while others, again, 
which approach us closely, are useful for finding 
the Sun’s parallax. The number of the known 
planetoids is increasing at such an alarming rate 
(four having been discovered in the first week of 
this month, and no fewer than fourteen in the 
present year) that astronomers are becoming 
alarmed at the prospect; and it is, therefore, 
very desirable to know which of these cosmical 
particles are likely to prove useful in solving some 
of the great problems of the solar system. The 
labour of computing ephemerides for, and of ob- 
serving, the 154 minor planets alrea ly discovered, 
has become very oppressive, and some selection 
will probably have to be made before long. 
Professor Asaph Hall’s investigation comes, there- 
fore, very opportunely, 


Reorganisation of the Italian Observatories.— 
Professor Cacciatore publishes the report of the 
commission appointed for the above object, the 
conclusions at which the commission has arrived 
after long discussion being as follows:—1. That 
the observatories of Naples, Florence, Palermo 
and Milan should receive the special care of 
the Government as principal establishments. 
2. That those of Parma, Modena, and Bologna be 
declared physico-meteorological observatories of 
their respective universities. 3. That those of 
Rome, Campidoglio, Turin, and Padua be declared 
university observatories dedicated to public in- 
struction. The organisation of the several obser- 
vatories is to be in accordance with schemes pro- 
posed by their respective directors, and the com- 
mission hopes that if these recommendations be 
adopted Italy will be enabled to contribute to the 
progress of astronomy in a degree second to no 
other nation. 


The Gases from a Meteorite.—Since the dis- 
covery of the connexion between comets and 
meteor-streams, much interest has attached to the 
question whether meteorites contain gases giving 
a spectrum similar to that exhibited by comets, 
and which is, in fact, that of carbon in some form. 
From an examination with the spectroscope of the 
gas obtained from a portion of an iron meteorite 
by means of the Sprengel air-pump, Professor 
Wright, of Yale College, obtained only negative 
results, the hydrogen spectrum being the strongest, 
though that of the carbon oxides was also shown, 
together with those of nitrogen and oxygen. No 
new substance was found which could be identi- 
fied with any supposed constituent of the solar 
corona, but from the changes in the spectra of 
oxygen and nitrogen in the presence of hydrogen 
Professor Wright was led to infer that the lines 
in the spectrum of the corona are due simply 
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to hydrogen and air. Professor Wright after- 
cam examined a meteorite of the stony kind, 
which fell on February 12, 1875, in Iowa, and 
this gave off a large proportion of carbon dioxide 
with a small admixture of hydrogen when gently 
heated, while at a red heat the proportions were 
reversed, the hydrogen being given off in much 
ater quantity, a circumstance which Professor 
Wright explains by supposing the carbon dioxide 
to be miaily calenaal on the particles of iron, 
while the hydrogen and carbon oxide are absorbed 
within it. The spectrum obtained with a small 
ressure was exactly that shown by comets, the 
ydrogen lines being overpowered by the three 
bright bands of the carbon spectrum, and this 
spectrum Professor Wright thinks might, in the 
case of comets, be due to solar radiations absorbed 
by the cometary matter and then emitted in all 
directions. The results obtained lead to the 
following conclusions:—1. The stony meteorites 
are distinguished from the iron ones by having the 
oxides of carbon, chiefly the dioxide, as their 
characteristic gases instead of hydrogen. 2. The 
proportion of carbon dioxide given off is much 
greater at low than at high temperatures, 
and is sufficient to mask the hydrogen in 
the spectrum. 3. The amount of the gases 
contained in a large meteorite, or a cluster 
of such bodies, serving as a cometary nucleus 
is sufficient to form the train as ordinarily ob- 
served. 4. The spectrum of the gases is closely 
identical with that of several of the comets. 
A comet would thus be merely a large meteorite, 
or a swarm of smaller ones, giving off carbon 
dioxide with some carbon oxide and hydrogen, 
under the influence of solar heat, and these gases 
in streaming away would form the train visible 
partly by reflected sunlight, and partly by some 
molecular or electrical action. Professor Mallet, of 
Virginia, who in 1872 analysed an iron meteorite 
which fell in Virginia, has since taken exception 
to Professor Wright’s conclusion as to the dif- 
ference between the iron and stony meteorites, 
pointing out that he found a large percentage of 
carbon oxide in the iron meteorite he examined, 
and that, though the proportion of carbon dioxide 
given off was less than ten per cent., yet con- 
sidering how readily it is decomposed in the 
presence of ignited iron, it seemed probable that 
there was originally a much larger amount of this 
gas present in the meteorite. Professor Mallet’s 
remarks, however, hardly appear to affect the main 
results of Professor Wright's investigations. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Mr. W. R. Cooper has done well in publishing 
his two interesting and instructive lectures on 
“The Resurrection of “Assyria,” and “ The 
Heroines of the Past.” A large amount of 
information is compressed into them, especially 
into the first; and it has been put together in an 
entertaining way. The first lecture, originally 
delivered in Glasgow, describes the civilisation 
and history of the Assyrians as they have been 
made known to us by the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions; and the second lecture, 
addressed to the working-men at Leighton Buz- 
zard, deals with the two great Egyptian queens 
Hat-a-su and Taia, and the Babylonian princesses 
Sammuramat and Neit-Aker. “Mr. Cooper's en- 
thusiastic admiration of the weaker sex is great, 
and we cannot doubt the favourable effect that it 
would have had upon his audience. It isa cheer- 
ing sign that such subjects as those treated of in 
these two little books are beginning to attract 
both lecturers and hearers; and Mr. Cooper de- 
serves all gratitude for his attempt to popularise 

ose great discoveries which are throwing light 
on the history of the past and forming one of the 
Glories of the present age. 


Tue fifth volume of Records of the Past, con- 
taining translations from the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, has just appeared, and the inscriptions given 
in it render it one of the most interesting volumes 





of the series. Among the historical texts is the 
curious legend of “the Infancy of Sargon of 
Chaldea,” analogous to the narrative of the ex- 
posure and preservation of Moses and the myth 
of Romulus and Remus. This is translated by 
Mr. Fox Talbot, who also contributes translations 
of inscriptions of Nabonidus and Darius, as well 
as of the legend of the “ War of the Seven Evil 
Spirits against the Moon ”—an important legend 
for the mythologist, as its original reference to a 
lunar eclipse is very thinly disguised. Then come 
Sir H. Rawlinson’s rendering of the Cylinder-In- 
scription of Tiglath-Pileser I., the Rev. J. M. 
Rodwell’s translations of the inscriptions of Ne- 
buchadnezzar and Neriglissar, Mr. George Smith's 
“Early History of Babylonia, Part II.,” and the 
Rey. A. H. Sayce’s version of the Black Obelisk 
inscription of Shalmaneser II. Mr. Sayce also 
translates an Accadian Hymn to Istar, besides 
some very quaint and interesting Tables of Omens 
derived from the observation of dogs and births. 
Altogether, editor, publisher, and contributors de- 
serve to be congratulated upon their work, and 
the series well merits the success it has had. 
We look forward to the appearance of further 
volumes. 


A PAMPHLET has been published by Giuseppe 
Cozza on the ancient codex of the Geography of 
Strabo discovered in the palimpsests of the abbey 
of Grottaferrata. The discovery is one of con- 
siderable interest, since palaeographical reasons 
make it possible that the codex is as old as the 
fourth or fifth century. At all events, it had 
already been buried under a new text in the 
twelfth century, the age of the oldest MS. of 
Strabo hitherto known (that of Paris, numbered 
1397). Signor Cozza draws attention to one or 
two disputed readings in the great geographical 
work VIL. 5, § 2, and VIII. 4, § 10), in which 
the palimpsests decide the reading against the 
commentators and critics; and he attempts to 
show that this is justified by a more accurate cri- 
ticism of the passages in question. The pamphlet 
is enriched with copies of some of the pages of 
the ancient codex. 


La prétendue Langue d’Accad, est-elle Toura- 
nienne. By J. Halévy. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) 
This little pamphlet of thirty-one pages is by way 
of being a “reply” to M. Lenormant’s work on 
the Primitive Language of Chaldea, which was 
lately reviewed in the Acapemy. M. Halévy is 
clever and ingenious, but his facts are not always 
correct, and his philology is wild. The best part 
of the pamphlet is the earlier portion, in which he 
makes the most of some slips which his adversary 
has made. What, however, can be said of a 
scholar’s qualifications for investigating a delicate 
philological question who asserts that the Accadian 
2s, “ three,” “ plainly comes from the Assyrian tsi 
[sic},‘to have,’ Hebrew yes”! The marvellous 
comparisons proposed in the course of these few 
pages show pretty clearly that the author has 
never had a training in the school of scientific 
philology. Were Assyrian the language he would 
make it out to be, the scepticism of Néldeke and 
Renan would be more than justified. It is a pity 
that M. Halévy does not attempt to learn the 
Assyrian syllabary, and learn from the inscrip- 
tions themselves what the facts really are. We 
can assure him that he will find in them pheno- 
mena far more serviceable for his thesis than any 
of the illusive weapons with which he has hitherto 
been fighting; but we also believe that in spite of 
these he will himself become an “ Accadist,” and 
help in spreading the light which the early records 
of Chaldea are shedding on philology, on religion, 
and on culture. At all events, he will be saved 
from such errors as the assertion that the roots of 
Accadian are all monosyllabic, that it has no diph- 
thongs and only four vowels, that its pronouns are 
at once nouns and verbs, that it possesses pre- 
positions, that uzw is of “ uncertain signification,” 
and numberless more of the same kind. 


ProressoR Cowktt, of Cambridge, has pub- 





lished a Short Introduction to the ordinary Prakrit 
of the Sanskrit Dramas, which in 39 small pages 
gives a sketch of Prakrit grammar, and a list of 
the words which, differing from Sanskrit in 
unusual ways, may be called irregular. There is 
no greater proof of the progress of Sanskrit studies 
than the zeal with which Indian dialects are now 
being studied, and this trustworthy little sketch 
will be found very useful by those for whom it is 
intended. We are glad to notice also that Dr. 
Pischel, whose promised critical edition of Hema- 
chandra’s Prakrit grammar is much wanted, has 
just been appointed professor at Kiel, and that 
Dr. Ernst Kahn, the author of the just-published 
Beitrége zur Pali-grammatik, has entered on his 
duties as professor at Heidelberg. 


The Aryan Origin of the Gaelic Race and 
Language is the title of a book just published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. The author is 
the Rev. U. J. Bourke, the author of the College 
Irish Grammar. The volume contains a great 
variety of things, and gives a good insight into 
the present state of the Gaelic language in Ire- 
land: moreover, the Aryan origin will not be 
disputed by the students of comparative philology, 
but on most other points they will certainly differ 
from the author ; and he will find it a hard task to 
make popular notions respecting Gaelic tally with 
the deductions of science. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


EntromotoaicaL Socretry.—( Wednesday, 
November 3.) 


Sir Srpney S. Saunpers, O.M.G., President, in 
the Chair. This being the first meeting of the 
session in the new rooms of the Society, at 11 
Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, the President 
delivered an inaugural address, pointing out the 
advantages which might be expected from the 
library and meeting-room being brought into juxta- 
osition on a more central site; and also from the 
ibrary being open to members during three days 
in each week instead of one day only. Mr. 
W. C. Boyd exhibited mines of Heltozela seri- 
ciella in oak. He had succeeded in rearing the 
insects by confining them with a young oak-plant, 
and thus was enabled to discover their habits, 
which had hitherto been unknown. The mines 
were situated in the foot-stalks of the leaves. 
Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a living apterous fe- 
male of a terrestrial trichopterous insect, Enoicyla 
(probably E. pusilla, Burm.). He had recently 
bred it, with others, from cases forwarded to him 
by Mr. Fletcher, of Worcester, the discoverer of 
the insect in this country. Mr. M‘Lachlan gave 
an account of its structure and singular habits. 
The perfect insects emerge in November, and the 
males are furnished with ample wings. Mr. Cham- 
ion exhibited several rare Coleoptera captured b 
im in Kent and Surrey. Mr. Phipson exhibit 
a Catocala nupta with several Acari on a portion 
of one of the anterior wings, instead of on the 
body, as is usually the case. The Rev. H. 8. 
Gorham read descriptions of some new species 
and a new genus of Endomycict. Mr. Arthur G, 
Butler communicated “a list of the Lepidoptera 
referable to the genus Hypsa of Walker's list, 
with descriptions of new genera and species.” 
Mr. Edward Saunders communicated a second 
part of his synopsis of the British Hemiptera- 
Heteroptera. Mr. Charles O. Waterhouse read 
“ Descriptions of some new genera and species of 
Heteromerous Coleoptera (Helopidae) chiefly from 
Terra del Fuego. The specimens had been brought 
to this country by Mr. Charles Darwin, and had 
been described many years ago by Mr. Water- 
house, senior, but the MS. had been unfortunatel 
lost, and the insects had remained unnoticed till 
the present time. The second part of the Trans- 
actions for 1875 was on the table. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTUTE.—( Tuesday, 
November 9.) 


Coronet A, Lanz-Fox, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S,, read a paper on 
“ Heredity in Twins.” On comparing the num- 
ber of twins found among the uncles and aunts 
of twins with those found in similar classes of 
society generally, it appeared that twin-bearing 
is hereditary, in so far that there is an excess per 
cent. of three individuals of twin birth in the 
former group. It further appeared that the male 
and female lines contribute the twin-bearing ten- 
dency in identical proportions. The families are 
very large in which twins are born; even those of 
their parents average nearly seven persons; but 
the twins themselves appear neither to marry so 
frequently nor to be so prolific as other persons. 
However, the common belief that both twins are 
in no case fertile is quite untrue. The author 
then read another paper, “A Theory of Here- 
dity.” Starting with the generally-admitted 
view that the body consists of a multitude of or- 
anic units, each of which is to a certain degree 
independent of the rest, and with the certain pos- 
tulates which that view implicitly recognises, he 
showed that there exists a firm basis on which to 
establish a theory of heredity. By these and 
their necessary consequences the object of double 
parentage, and therefore of sex, was first ex- 
lained. The likeness and dissimilarities observed 

tween brothers or sisters, and the still more re- 
markable similarities and contrasts between twins 
of the same sex, were then accounted for. It was 
argued that the germs which were selected for 
development into the bodily structure had very 
small influence in an hereditary point of view, 
but it was those germs that were never de- 
veloped, but remained intact, that were the real 
origin of the sexual elements, By that hypo- 
thesis the almost complete non-transmission of 
acquired modifications was explained; also the 
occasional fact that strongly-marked characteristics 
in the parents were sometimes barely transmis- 
sible; and, again, that of certain diseases skip- 
ping alternate generations. It was further sup- 
posed, in the successive segregations and segmen- 
tations of the earliest germinal matter, that the 
divisions were never precise; and, therefore, that 
latent germs of all kinds became distributed over 
all parts of the body. This accounted for much 
that Mr, Darwin's theory of Pangenesis over- 
accounted for, and was free from objections raised 
against the latter. The assumed evidence that 
structural changes under modified conditions of 
life rested on the sexual elements was then dis- 
cussed ; and it was pointed out that much that had 
the oo of heredity was not so in fact, but 
was due to changes of the sexual elements col- 
laterally with the structural ones. A modification 
of Pangenesis was adopted as a subsidiary part of 
the main theory to account for the occasional and 
limited transmission of acquired modifications. 
The precise character of the relationship that con- 
nects the offspring with the parents was then 
defined. 

Mr. F. W. Rudler read a report on the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at the Bristol meeting of 
the British Association, to which he acted 
throughout as secretary. 





New Sukspere Socrery.—(Friday, 
November 12.) 
ALEXANDER J. Exits, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. Mr. Richard Simpson 
read selections from a long paper on “The 
Growth of Hamlet,” the object of which was 
to trace the development of the drama from 
its germ in Belleforest’s History of Hamlet, 
through the play of 1589—of which we have an 
outline in the German translation published by 
Cohn—and the revival of 1598 or 1599, repre- 
sented by the Quarto of 1603, to its full stature 
in the play of 1603, represented by the Quarto of 
1604 and the Folio of 1623. The chief point 





touched upon was the allusions to the Hamlets of 
1589 and 1598 to be found in contemporary litera- 
ture. Several were produced referring to the 
former, but many more relating to the latter, es- 
pecially from Marston, the second part of whose 
Antonio and Meliida is little more than a parody 
of the plot, the incidents, and the sentiments of 
the Hamlet of the Quarto of 1603, Mr. Simpson 
requested the members of the Society to give 
him any allusions to the story or the poetry of 
Hamlet which they might find in their reading. 

- A second point was the probable authorship of 
the earlier Hamlets. On this question only the 
external evidence was read, which, Mr, Simpson 
contended, rendered it probable that Shakspere 
was the writer of the drama of 1589. In reply 
to Mr, Furnivall, who in the diseussion introduced 
some considerations from the alterations in the 
lot to controvert this asserted pooneneny > Mr. 
att dl gave a rough outline of some of the in- 
ternal evidence, derived from the construction of 
the plot of the first drama out of the history, by 
which he endeavoured to strengthen his conclu- 
sion. He deprecated any positive conclusion 
being drawn from the mere fragments of the 
argument which he had been able to bring for- 
ward that evening. Dr. R. Cartwright then read 
a short paper on “The Early Dates of Pericles 
and Timon,” deduced from differences in the first 
and second Quartos of Hamlet. His inferences 
were disputed by Mr. Furnivall and Mr. A. J. 
Ellis. 





Royat AsrronomicaL Socrery.—(fFriday, 
November 12.) 
Prorerssor ApAmMs, President, in the Chair. The 
Astronomer-Royal gave an account of the work of 
various kinds now being carried on at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, which includes meridian 
observations, measures of Saturn’s satellites, spec- 
troscopic observations, and daily photographs of 
the Sun, beside the reduction of the great mass 
of observations connected with the Transit of 
Venus and the caiculations for his New Lunar 
Theory, which necessarily required much personal 
attention on his part. In all these various 
branches the Astronomer-Royal stated that much 
work had been done, and he concluded by saying 
that the Observatory had never been in a state of 
greater activity than at the present time. Mr. 
De La Rue then described the preparations which 
are being made on the Continent for physical ob- 
servations, and in particular at Vienna, where a 
new observatory on a very magnificent scale is in 
course of establishment. He also referred to the 
splendid reflector, of four feet aperture, lately 
erected at the Paris Observatory. | Professor 
Pritchard then read a paper on the new Savilian 
Observatory at Oxford, which is now completed 
in a way which does credit to all concerned. This 
observatory is to be especially devoted to physical 
observations, and a series of measures of Saturn’s 
satellites has already been commenced there. Mr. 
Bidder described a very simple and effective 
observing-chair, invented by him ; and Mr. Hilger 
exhibited two very powerful automatic spec- 
troscopes of a new form, made for the Indian 
Government and for the Sydney Observatory 
respectively. Lord Lindsay gave an interesting 
account of the progress of the reductions of the 
Transit of Venus observations obtained by his 
expedition to the Mauritius, the great mass 
of the work being required for the deter- 
mination of the longitude. Some fifty chrono- 
meters have, with this object in view, been 
transported backwards and forwards by sea so as 
to connect various points in the chain between 
Mauritius and Greenwich, and 10,000 telegraphic 
signals have been observed. All these have to be 
fully discussed before any real progress can be 
made with the actual observations of the transit 
itself, but Lord Lindsay has already advanced far 
in this preliminary work. Two drawings of 
Coggia’s comet of last year, made by Mrs. Newall, 
with the great refractor of twenty-five inches 





aperture, were exhibited at the meeting. Amon; 

other papers presented were, ‘Observations o 

Jupiter’s Satellites,” by Messrs. Crossley and 
Gledhill ; “ Positions of certain Reference Points 
on the Moon,” by Mr. Neison; “On the Zodiacal 
Light,” by Mr. Backhouse ; “ Eclipse of the Sun,” 
by Captain Noble ; “ Spectroscopic Observations 
of Stellar Motions, ete.” ; “ Chart of Stars for ob- 
servations of Mars in 1877”; and “Observations of 
the late Solar Eclipse,” by the Astronomer-Royal. 





Roya GroerapuicaL Socrery.—(Monday, 
November 15,) 


Tue President (Major-General Sir H, C. Raw- 
linson) opened the forty-sixth session with an 
address in which he reviewed the principal geo- 
raphical events during the recess. As these have 
a duly chronicled in the Travel Notes columns 
of the ACADEMY, it is not necessary to do more 
here than briefly indicate the points touched upon 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson. After remarking upon 
the large number of members which the Society 
now boasted of, he expressed the satisfaction with 
which it regarded the success of its endeavours to 
effect a renewal of Arctic exploration, and to pro- 
cure the appointment of a British commissioner at 
the recent Paris Geographical Congress. He then 
touched upon some of the more important papers 
read at the meeting of the British Association at 
Bristol—viz., Dr. Nachtigal’s account ofhis journey 
from Lake Chad through Baghirmi, Wadai and 
Darfur to Egypt ; Lieutenant-Colonel R. L, Play- 
fair’s exploration of the Aures mountains in 
Algeria ; Colonel Gordon’s narrative of his journeys 
in Kashgaria and across the Pamir Steppe, and 
Colonel Yule’s notice of trade-routes to south- 
western China, Sir Henry then referred to Mr, 
H. M. Stanley’s recent successful journey from 
Bagamoyo on the east coast of Africa to the south- 
ern shore of Lake Victoria. His discovery of the 
Shimeeyu, which rises 300 miles to the south, and 
is thus, as far as our information goes, the true 
southern source of the White Nile; his survey of 
the southern, eastern, and northern shores of the 
lake, and description of the adjacent countries, 
entitled him, had this been his only achievement, 
to a high rank amid African explorers. Mr, 
Stanley had intended, after completing the survey 
of the unvisited south-west portion of Lake 
Victoria, to cross over and effect a complete ex- 
amination of Lake Albert ; but recent intelligence 
from the Upper Nile makes it probable that he 
will have been anticipated in this by some 
of Colonel Gordon’s staff, as a steamer has 
forced its way to a point above the rapids 
from whence the passage to the lake was un- 
obstructed. This intelligence is derived from 
telegrams sent to Cairo in August last by Colonel 
Gordon, a confused version of which had recently 
been published. Both Colonel Gordon and Lieu- 
tenant Chippendall reported from native informa- 
tion that the Nile leaves the Albert Nyanza by 
two channels, but where the western stream 
rejoins the main river is doubtful, Colonel 
Gordon inclines to give the lake an easterly and 
westerly extension rather than a northerly and 
southerly one; the greatest breadth he would 
place about the latitude of Magunga, and he 
believes the whole lake to lie north of the 
Equator. Sir Henry announced that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Sir Bartle Frere informing 
him that another telegram had reached Cairo, con- 
firming the melancholy intelligence of the death 
of Linant, of Colonel Gordon’s party. Sir 
Bartle stated that every one there spoke highly 
of Colonel Gordon’s doings, and he concluded with 
transmitting a valuable present of tian topo- 
graphical maps made by the Prince of Wales to 
the Society. After touching upon the German 
African Expedition and the return of Dr. Giiss- 
feldt, Sir Henry mentioned that Bishop Steere 
and Mr. E. D. Young were both engaged in 
attempts to plant mission-stations on the north- 
eastern and southern shores of Lake Nyassa. 
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Turning to Central Asia, the explorations of the 
Russian staff-officers, of the late M. Fedtchenko, 
of Captain Trotter (of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s 
mission), and, still more recently, of the Russian 
travellers who had journeyed through Hissar, would 
combine to form the material for a trustworthy 
map of the region between the Upper Oxus and 
the Jaxartes. e probable annexation of the re- 
mainder of Khokand and Karategin would increase 
still further our topographical information re- 
specting these parts. The desire manifested to 
annex New Guinea did not affect the Society 
beyond its bearing on the extension of geo- 

phical knowledge. The Rev.S. Macfarlane and 
Mtr Stone, of the London Missionary Society, had, 
however, made an important discovery y the 

rtial exploration and ascent for sixty miles of a 
— navigable river (to be called Baxter's River) 
in the south of that large and important island. 
Sir Henry concluded his address with a summary 


. of the latest news and a sketch of the prospects of 


our Arctic Expedition. 

After the President's address Mr. Watts gave an 
account of his adventurous journey last summer 
across the Vatna Yokull mountain in Iceland. 








FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS. 


Leaves from a Sketch-Book. By Samuel Read. 
(Sampson Low and Co., 1876.) Mr. Read's sketch- 
book affords some pleasant pages, which the early 
seeker after Christmas Soa may turn over, 
luxuriously, as they appear in the goodly-sized 
and creamy volume which Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co. have issued. The illustrations are wood- 
cuts: in itself a not unwelcome variation from 
the line-engravings, etchings, and photographs 
turning up on every hand, since the most popular 
line-engraving is often viciously soft and seduc- 
tive; the etching, now that it has spread so much 
and got into the hands of bad etchers as well as 
good, terribly calculated to mislead the public as 
to the real capacities of the art of which Rem- 
brandt was the master: and as for the photographs 
—to give one name to the many-named forms of 
modern mechanical reproduction—they are adapted 
only for a few purposes and are used for all. But 
is wood-engraving in so much better case? On 
the whole, perhaps not. Here, however, are some 
honest and pleasant specimens of it, and most of 
Mr. Read’s artistic material is very specially 
adapted to be rendered by the method he has 
chosen, A broken line of ancient bridge, the 
crumbling houses of some old-world foreign town, 
the homely air of a Kentish street—these are 
things which woodcuts from an artist’s jottings 
of the picturesque can pleasantly suggest. But 
we note in these woodcuts, or in many of them, a 
flatness, a want of gradation, a want of power in 
the foreground all of delicacy in the distance, 
which suggest that they are not as they should 
be. And, indeed, it has to be modestly said 
of them: “The engravings have appeared in the 
Iilustrated London News at intervals during the 
last eight or ten years, and it is hoped that they 
may again prove acceptable in this volume.” And 
Since as far as design and suggestion are con- 
cerned, they are the work of an artist much alive 
to the picturesque, they may after all prove so. 
The subjects are varied, but within well-recognised 
limits—what has most charm for the artist being 
evidently the strange concurrences of line which 
are presented by many of the aspects of an old 
city. The drawing, though pleasantly indica- 
tive, is not strong. Looking, for instance, at one 
subject chosen by Mr. Read which happens to 
ve been a very favourite subject with the 
nters of the “Norwich School "—Bishopgate 
ridge, Norwich—one is struck with the quite 
erent and much more masterly power with 
which Cotman has drawn, not to speak of painted, 
the same scene. But it is hardly fair perhaps to 
Compare work done in a popular newspaper and a 











leasant gift-book with the work of a master’s 

hhabd : and Mr. Read’s volume will undoubtedly 
have its purchasers; nor, among purchasers of 
Christmas books, will these be the least wise. 


Etchings from the National Gallery. With 
descriptive notes by Ralph Nicholson Wornum. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Ha: a) Here are eigh- 
teen etchings, many of which, if we remember 
aright, have already appeared in the Portfolio, 
with the descriptive notes by Mr. Wornum. The 
subjects are those of some of the most noted 
works in the National Gallery, and various schools 
are well represented. The works have, however, 
presumably been chosen not with regard to the 
facilities they offered to the employers of the 
etching needle: thus the selection abounds in 
portraits—portraiture being a branch of art in 
which etching has done much—and it contains no 
nude studies: studies from the nude being that in 
which etching has generally been least successful. 
The etchings themselves are of quite various ex- 
cellence, and we shall only name the good ones. 
The portraits by artists of the Italian schools are 
among the most happily reproduced; these sub- 
jects have secured the attention of the more emi- 
nent etchers. Thus Flameng has furnished the 
“ portrait of a youth,” by Masaccio; Rajon has 
reproduced the “ knight in armour, by Giorgione ; 
and Le Rat has worked with admirable result 
upon Giovanni Bellini’s portrait of the Doge, 
Leonardo Loredano, and upon Moroni’s scarcely 
less striking portait of a tailor. No one better 
than Le Rat can seize the characteristics, 
and convey the richness of ornament in 
dress. He makes embroidered fabrics plea- 
sant to look upon, nor does he fail in subtle 
work upon the heads while bestowing ut- 
most care on the accessories. Mantegna’s piece, 
not long ago acquired for the National Collection, 
finds able and masculine treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Wise. Waltner’s reproduction of Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of himself when a young man is 
rich, mysterious, and suggestive: in many ways 
only less admirable than Flameng’s reproduction— 
not in this volume—of the laughing portrait of 
Rembrandt when Rembrandt approached old age. 
M. Rajon has always been successful in dealing 
with the pictures of the Dutch school. His etch- 
ing from Peter de Hooghe’s Cour de Maison Hol- 
landaise, a splendid proof of which was seen at 
the Black and White Exhibition of last year, was 
one of the best things done during the recent 
revival of the art of etching. To the volume be- 
fore us he contributes, in addition to the render- 
ing of the Giorgione we have named, an etching 
from the Housewife by Nicholas Maes, in which 
little of the homely charm that is in the original 
work can be said to be lost. M. Gaucherel has 
been entrusted with the task of reproducing Hob- 
bema’s masterpiece, The Avenue, Middelharnis, 
and he has not failed in the effort: he has retained 
at all events the marvellous perspective: the at- 
mosphere he may to some extent have lost. Of 
the other etchings few are successful, while some, 
either in the plates themselves or in the im- 
ao“ we have received, are actually bad. 

e ought to say a few words about the 
letterpress, which Mr. Wornum has furnished 
with no attempt at literary art, but with proper 
care as to the facts to be set down. Each painter 
receives brief notice, biographical and critical. 
Omissions here and there will of course strike 
readers variously. The present writer has been 
surprised to note that while Mr. Wornum has 
mentioned with care the whereabouts of so large 
a proportion of Giorgione’s works—in comment- 
ing on their rarity—he has ignored altogether the 
great picture in the Louvre, the Venetian pastoral 
which suggested to a living poet a sonnet which 
will be in the memory of many—and a picture 
which, if we mistake not, is generally estimated 
as among the very noblest Giorgiones in Western 
Europe. The volume is, on the whole, a good 
contribution to the vow that gathers on the draw- 
ing-room table at Christmas time. 





South Kensington Musewm Art Handbooks, 
edited by William Maskell. No. 1. Textile 
Fabrics (by the late Dr. Rock); 2. Ivories, An- 
cient and Mediaeval (by W. Maskell); 3. Fur- 
niture, Ancient and Modern (by J. H. Pollen); 
4. Maiolica (by O. D. E. Fortnum, F.S.A.); 5. 
Musical Instruments (by Carl Engel). (Published 
for the Committee of Council on Education, by 
Chapman and Hall.) These Handbooks are re- 
prints of the dissertations prefixed to the large 
catalogues of the chief divisions of works of art 
in the Museum of South Kensington. The Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Education have 
caused them to be published with the view of 
their being useful, not only for the South Ken- 
sington Museum, but also for other collections, by 
enabling the public to understand something of 
the history and character of the subjects treated 
of, at a trifling cost, each volume being only one 
shilling and sixpence, bound. The books are well 

tinted and profusely illustrated with woodcuts 
ies the larger works. Mr. Maskell has cons¢ien- 


tiously discharged his task of editor. Eprror. 








THE DAVID COX EXHIBITION IN LIVERPOOL, 


Tue Liverpool Art Club inaugurated their newly- 
erected gallery upon Monday last by an exhibition 
of the works of David Cox, and it is not too much 
to say that the collection is the finest and most 
complete exhibition of the works of a single artist 
which has ever been presented to the public. 

No less than 448 pictures, drawings and sketches 
by David Cox have been brought together. The 
most celebrated collections have contributed their 
quota, and the lover of landscape-art, we will 
venture to assert, has seldom or never had such a 
glorious treat offered to him. 

If a foreigner were desirous of obtaining a 
knowledge of English scenery with all its beauties 
and characteristics, he would be able to do so 
within the narrow precincts of the Cox Exhibition 
—nay more, he would also obtain an insight into 
the manners and life of our rural population. The 
utter nationality of these pictures is the first thing 
that strikes us as we look around; we see our 
native country with all its various beauties, the 
verdure, the rich foliage, the fulness of colour, 
meadow, forest and park land, the grander 
features of our mountain fastnesses, the long flets 
of our coast—there they all are, and so painted that 
we arrive at a fresh consciousness and knowledge 
of their beauty. No exaggerated picture is pre- 
sented to us; our soil, our climate, and our people 
are there as they are. The atmospheric effects of 
David Cox constitute a most important element in 
his paintings, and he gives us the English sky and 
English climate, the wonderful cloudland, the 
drifting shadows, the bright gleams of sunlight— 
all the influences that cast the glamour of colour 
and variety over our landscape. Such a thing as 
heat and spotless blue sky we hardly ever see in a 
David Cox ; but how grandly has he pourtrayed the 
autumn wind scattering the leaves and bending 
the boughs of the sentinel oaks on The Skirts of 
the Forest, TheRain-cloud throwing its mist over 
the green table-land, the light of the sun mellowed 
by passing clouds as it shines on the windings of 
The River Wye. Then the majesty of the moun- 
tain storm in The Flood, and the drifting mist as 
it darkens Lancaster Sands. 

But nature was ever rendered by Cox in her re- 
lation to man ; he gives no dioramic and panoramic 
shows peopled by lay-figures—he gives us England 
inhabited by Englishmen. Along the Warwick- 
shire Lanes the shepherd is driving his sheep ; the 
peasant toils to collect his flocks amidst the driving 
storm on the Welsh hills ; the market-people urge 
their horses and carts over the low flat sands. The 
farmer directs the work, and drives his team afield 
in the stubble and the cornland ; and when work 
time is over a crowd of simple mourners accom- 
pany their companion to his rest, while the 
evening shadows fall on the sycamore-trees and the 
hills glow purple above the Welsh Funeral. 
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Nor was Cox unmindful of our dwellings and 
our household gods: from the — to the 
palace he has given them to us—the lonely hut 
sheltered by the jutting rock—the great castle 
rising above the undulating park and commanding 
the valley. In his pictures too are the “ walls 
once strong now beautiful,” those ruins which are 
so often the distinctive features of an English 
landscape. He is pre-eminently the English 
painter ; England, with its laborious toiling En- 
glishmen, with its present and its past livin 
together in constant intercourse—that Englan 
has been so pourtrayed by him that the Cox Ex- 
hibition is a veritable National Gallery. It was 
the boast of Balzac that his great series of novels 
would hand down the Social Franceof hiscentury to 
all posterity, and he praised Dumas for enshrining 
the memorable passages of French History in his 
brilliant pages—so that they never can be for- 
gotten. 

Boasting was not in David Cox’s character ; 
and, indeed, he was probably all unconscious of 
the work which he was doing. As a bird sings 
because it has melody in its heart and a voice to 
utter it, 80 David Cox painted because the har- 
mony of nature was in his soul and he had taught 
his hand to express it in colour. The German 
poet has well expressed our meaning when he 
said :— 

*T carol as the merry bird 
That sings upon the tree ; 
The song that rises heavenward 

Is meed enough for me.” 
But David Cox has by his unassuming life, full 
of honest toil, enabled Englishmen to see their 
country and their countrymen through eyes of 
reverent love and tender truthfulness for as long 
as colour and pencil will endure. 

To a student of art this collection is simply 
invaluable. The charcoal and sepia drawings give 
him an opportunity of seeing what power of ex- 
po resides in the simplest media properly 
andled, and the infinite variety of subjects dealt 
with in oil and in water-colours cannot fail to 
instruct. The way in which David Cox repro- 
duced the same motive is deserving of all notice. 
He knew of no such thing asa mere replica, but 
re-grouped and improved the object he had under 
treatment. He was not selfish by seeking to 
manufacture pictures for sale and to save himself 
trouble by repeating old ideas—no, he endea- 
voured to give better expression to an idea which 
he fancied not adequately worked out before, or 
which admitted of various interpretations. Thus 
we find in this collection three “‘ Welsh funerals,” 
all admirable, although it is evident that they 
are all reproductions of one mental impression ; 
the value of each picture is rather enhanced by 
the existence of the others, and the same thing 
can be truly said of the three pictures (oing to 
the Hayfield. 

To the lover of art the exhibition is full of the 
purest pleasure, and we may well terminate this 
short notice of one of the most interesting col- 
lections made of late years in the concluding 
paragraph of Mr. Hall's admirable preface to the 
catalogue :— 


“Dear old David Cox! Thy unpretending genius 
has elevated English landscape-art te an exalted place 
in the world’s esteem, and the coming time cannot 
but enhance thy reputation. We bless thy memory 
for the sweet glimpses of unsophisticated nature thou 
hast given us in thy faithful works, and we are grate- 
ful that we have been enabled to view through thy 
loving eye the manifold beauties of our native land.” 


F. G. Pranee. 








THE MARINE GALLERY. 


A New exhibition, under the title of the Marine 
Picture-Gallery, was formed last year at No. 142 
New Bond Street; its contents have now, for 
the second time, been partially renewed. The 
paintings are all by artists of the Danish school, 
and amount to about seventy. This exclusive re- 





presentation of a single school may be expedient, 
for the present, on more grounds than one: but 
the main idea of the collection would warrant and 
suggest a wider range of choice, and, if suitably 
extended, would prove, we think, its own justifica- 
tion, A fair display of marine paintings by the 
various schools of art would no doubt be interest- 
ing to a sufficient clientéle on artistic grounds, and 
to many other visitors, in this sea-loving and 
ship-loving country, for other reasons as well. 
Such a display need not be exactly monotonous in 
an art-sense ; and it would involve so much matter 
of technical (apart from aesthetic) material and 
study as to make its severance from the general 
current of exhibited pictorial work, of miscellane- 
ous range, a really convenient arrangement. ’ 

The artists represented in Bond Street are 
Siérensen, Baagée, Bille, Holst, Locher, Anton 
Melby (deceased last autumn), William Melby, 
Neumann, Rasmussen, and Simonsen. The aspect 
of sea most constantly (not of course solely) pour- 
trayed by the Danish painters is that of strong, 
dark-green, solid billows—the open weltering sea, 
ridge-crested and foam-mottled, heavy and brilliant, 
fresh and free, perilous and beloved. Christian 
Frederik Sérensen, Professor of Painting in the 
Danish Royal Academy, is regarded as the 
founder and chief of the existing school. From 
among the various works exhibited by himself and 
his colleagues, we may single out the follow- 
ing :— 

By Sérensen. King Christian IX., on board the 
Danish Frigate Jylland, accompanied by the Frigate 
Heimdal and the Steamship Schleswig, of the Royal 
Danish Navy, off the Coast of Iceland on July 29, 
1874. The painter, by the King’s express desire, 
formed one of the party that visited Iceland last 
year on the thousandth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the country.— The Skjeryaard, Entrance 
to Gottenbury.—The North Sea, blowing fresh: the 
Swedish line-of-battle ship Stockholm, with Fishing- 
boats: a remarkable treatment of bottle-green sea, 
with orange and salmon-tinted reflections from the 
sky: this work obtained a gold medal at the 
Vienna Exhibition.— English Yacht off Lindesnees, 
Coast of Norway.— Off the Coast of Norway. 

By Baagie. H.M.S. Duke of Wellington at 
Sea. 

By Bille. Fishing-boats at Sea.— Calm, off Cullen, 
Sweden, 

By Locher. Calm at Sea. 

By Anton Melby. Moonlight with Storm-clouds 
at Sea; the French Line-of-Battle Ship Napoleon 
under sail, 

By William Melby. Close in off the Land's 
End, Cornwall ; a fine example, painted in 1873. 

By Neumann. Cutalan Bay, Gibraltar, re- 
markable for the transparency of its water.—In 
the North Sea, Rough Weather ; Wreck on a Lee- 
Shore in the Baltic: to this work, also, a gold 
medal was awarded at Vienna. 

By Rasmussen. The Discovery of Greenland by 
King Eric the Red, a.v. 983: a grand national 
subject, presented, no doubt, with accurate know- 
ledge of glacial and atmospheric phenomena in the 
Arctic regions, but lacking design and force in the 
figures.—Four pictures of the Arctic Seasons in 
Greenland—spring morning, summer evening, and 
days in autumn and winter. 


THE NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
THERE is a moderate number of clever pictures at 
the Winter Exhibition at this gallery, opened to 
the public on the 8th instant, and a larger sub- 
stratum of things that one looks at and forgets— 
or would rather not so much as look at. 

Much the most important work here is The 
Golden Wedding, by Moormans; yet a small 
canvas by Serra, named A Vigil, painted at 
Bologna in 1873, is the one which leaves the most 
marked impression. Here a nun in her cell is 
kissing a commonly-painted picture of Christ ; a 
small brass lamp is on her praying-desk, throwing 
fantastic spiked shadows on the wall from a sprig 
of palm-foliage, and from the frame of the Christ- 





picture. The sentiment of this work is not so 
much devotional as devotee-like; the silence 
and seclusion of the cloister, the dim long night- 
hours of the ascetic, are condensed into it with a 
kind of speaking hushed emphasis, as of a piercing 
whisper. The Golden Wedding shows a friendly 
and festive assemblage of relatives and neighbours 
met to congratulate an old gentleman and his wife, 
who retain, in the time (as we might say) of 
Philip III., the costume of Philip Hl. The 
husband and wife are nearly of the same cast of 
countenance ; a point which the artist has intro- 
duced, probably, in conformity with what has 
been so often remarked upon—the reciprocal like- 
ness of old married people. They are both short 
—more than duly so, we conceive, in comparison 
with the other personages. Musicians have come, 
and the friends sing a gratulatory stave: two 
little girls scatter shreds of coloured paper. The 
chamber is abundantly wreathed, and the dappled 
daylight on so many bright objects and cheerful 
faces has a sprightly effect of truth. The style~ 
of painting, if partly liquid, is also partly opaque; 
in like wise the artistic manner generally is (as in 
so many able German pictures of the time) partly 
genuine and partly artificial. Throughout there 
is, at any rate, much sound and equable accom- 
plishment. Next to these two works we may 
name The Toilette, by Bonifazi; a rufous-locked 
opulent lady standing draped in her white petti- 
coat, and adjusting her hair at the glass. This 
subject is elegantly put together, and painted with 
no little skill: the artist, however, is clearly 
one of those who, if left to himself or more espe- 
cially to his patrons, will not fail to degenerate 
from the elegant to the fashionable, and from the 
fashionable to the frivolous. May’ he pause in 
time! There are some heads here by the same 
vainter, of attractive quality; for instance, the 
pudding contadinella named Maria. 

Among the foreign paintings, we may also call 
attention to—Neuhuys, Saying Grace, true in ex- 
pression, and skilful though slight in handing; 
Saulsen, In Church, to which a minor form of the 
same commendation would apply ; Debruycker, A 
New Importation, two old gentlemen in a conser- 
vatory, truthfully but coldly realised; Casanova, 
The Wardrobe Chest, and other small subjects in 
the prevalent mode for which Fortuny is greatly 
responsible; Egusquiza, Spanish Girl—seemingly 
one of those who live on their good looks, shown 
forth in the ballet or otherwise—cleverly posed, 
in the same style of treatment ; Baisch, Returning 
Home, a cattle-piece ; De Haas, On the Sea-Coast, 
Picardy, also with cattle, handled in a very posi- 
tive, firm-fisted style ; Professor Jordans, Grand- 
father’s Birthday, a subject of well-to-do Dutch 
fishing-people—the handsome young woman lead- 
ing her sturdy but stiff-jointed grandparent to § 
velvet-cushioned arm-chair, and handing him hi 
pipe as he steps forward. 

The British pictures are of less account than 
the foreign. The one which comes nearest to 
being of some importance in scale, and at the 
same time capably done, is the Old Letters and 
Dead Leaves of Mr. Calthrop: a lady, past the 
bloom of youth, looking into a chest and its con- 
tents, faded by years but dear to memory: 
the meaning, but not the beauty, of such & 
subject, is here well conveyed. The Way to 
Emmaus, by Mr. Smetham, might almost, for 
style and feeling, be by Mr. Samuel Palmer ; less 
firm and rich, however, than the works of that 
fine artist. The Connoisseur, by Mr. A. H. Burr, 
is brilliant in colour and tone—strong sumptuous 
hues in a low-lighted room. The centre of the 
composition is occupied by a table covered with a 
showy strip of carpeting: in front, a woman 18 
looking at a Delft jar, and a boy stands behind. 
The costume seems rather laxly cenen nny 
it is that of the seventeenth century in the Low 
Countries. Mr. Forbes Robertson sends two heads, 
in small life-size, painted with noticeable strength. 
The male face (115) reminds one to some 6X 
tent of the determined handling of John Phillip: 
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the other study (135) must be a female head, 
although, at first sight, it might almost be taken 
for @ young man—as, for instance, the youthful 
Milton—of delicate facial beauty, and with abund- 
ant unshorn hair. The most interesting British 
landscape here is that of Mr. Lawson, The Thames 
at Putney; watery, moist, and age Ep. 
in perception, though somewhat too offhand an 
arbitrary in manner. 





THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 


Tue eleventh exhibition of this society, 168 New 
Bond Street, began on the 8th inst. Here is a 
good deal well deserving of inspection, although 
no feature of it is sitegelher so interesting, or so 
secure of remembrance, as the important display 
of M. Legros’s works made in the last preceding 
collection. On the present occasion, Mr. Whistler 
is represented with something of the same copi- 
ousness, but by works of less individual conse- 
uence. We find also a large and striking picture 
y Roybet ; one by Lhermitte, not much unlike a 
Legros ; a leading Corot; a Leys, not exactly of 
the first rank; and specimens by Jules Breton, 
Géréme, Alfred Stevens, Dalou, &c. We shall 
review this collection in due course. 
W. M. Rossertt. 








ART NEWS FROM PARIS. 

Paris : November 13, 1875. 
In the year 1868, M. Alfred Bruyas, an amateur 
of Montpellier, presented his collection of modern 
intings to the museum of the town, a collection 
at had not only been made at large pecuniary 
cost, but bore witness to the great and very en- 
lightened taste of the collector. M. Bruyas ac- 
companied the gift by a letter addressed to the 
Mayor, containing the following touching words: 
“Comme j’ai toujours pensé que les ceuvres de 
génie, appartenant a la postérité, doivent sortir du 
domaine privé pour étre livrées 4 l’admiration 
ublique, je veux aussi concourir dans le mesure 
mes forces au développement du _progrés 

artistique.” ait = 
At the same time he desired the able critic, M. 
Théophile Silvestre, and M. Jules Laurens, a 
landscape-painter and clever lithographer, the one 
to prepare an analytical catalogue of the collection, 


' the other to lithograph thirty of the best pictures, 


M. Théophile Silvestre’s catalogue will, I imagine, 
soon be out ; nearly the whole of it is already in 
= and full of interesting and hitherto unpub- 
ished particulars about our contemporary masters. 
M. Jules Laurens’ album has just been published 
(by Peyrol and also by Moret and Co.). Although 
lithographs are not thought so much of in England 
a8 in France—unjustly, for a good lithograph gives 
& much truer representation of the aspect of a 
modern esa than a mediocre etching does—I, 
nevertheless, venture to recommend these par- 
ticular lithographs to amateurs interested in our 
present school of painting. 

To do justice to the variety of the collection 
each master is ~ peer in the album by at 
least one lithograph, as follows : Eugéne Delacroix 
more largely represented than any), Portrait de 

. Bruyas ; a capital study of an impressionable, 
fair, lean, chilly, wayward and “modern” (in the 
shifting and permanent meaning of the word) 
individual; Femmes d’Alger, a replica with 
slight alterations of the splendid picture now in 


_ the Louvre; Michel Angelo, in his studio, sitting 


lost in reverie and overcome with fatigue ; Mort 
de Caton, a forcible study from the nude. Decamps, 
Le Chemin de Toulon, an amusing sketch of a 
monkey being led off to prison by two other 
monkeys, dressed as gendarmes and mounted upon 
dogs. Corot, La Péche a lépervier ; Robert Fleury, 
La Toilette; Eugene Isabey, La Tempéte ; Marilhat, 
Chameauc, astudy; Diaz, Les Satsons des Amours, 
Le Moine, and Des Pivoines, three first-rate pieces of 
painting; Barye, Un Lion menacé par un boa, in 
water-colours; David, Etude de dame a la cour 





impériale, painted for the picture of the consecration 
of Napoleon I. ; Octave Tassaert, Le Vin, L’Enfant 
gone and Ariadne; though little appreciated, 

‘assaert was a colourist of considerable merit, and 
had some of the rose tints of your eighteenth-cen- 
tury school on his palette. Théodore Rousseau, La 
Mare dans les bois ; Troyon, L’ Abreuvoir and Vaches 
Normandes ; J. F. Millet, LZ’ Offrande a4 Dieu Pan, 
a youthful mythological composition ; Dominique 
Papety, Le Troupeau de? Amour; an allegorical 
composition ; Adrien Guignet, Le Jeu ; M. Cabanel, 
Velléda and L’ Ange du Soir. M. Cabanel must 
be not a little upset by the thought of his cold 
paintings in the midst of such warm colourists. 
Courbet, La Fileuse: study of a nt girl, over- 
come with the heat, sleeping beside her spinning- 
wheel; one of the pictures in which Courbet 
shows himself to be one of the most forcible and 
instinctive masters of our school, Frangois Bonvin, 
Le Bane d’église. Bonvin is one of the precursors 
of the so-called Realistic movement, which was 
virtually nothing but a return to the careful stud 
of really suatiomal types and sentiments. A Tétede 
Christ, Marcel Verdier, who died of shame for 
having dared to paint and exhibit, very shortly 
after the coup d'état, a picture in praise of that 
high-handed act of violence. Jules Didier, Fontaine 
a Terracine. Lastly, Bouquet de giroflées et de 
chrysanthémes, by M. Jules Laurens himself, the 
clever lithographer of the whole set. 

We have given all the names in full because 
they are typical, and show how seductive our 
school of colourists was to a man of taste and 
feeling like M. Bruyas. What a pity that it was 
not equally seductive to our Government, and that 
the pw A have allowed so many pictures which 
will remain the glory of our age to leave the 
country, pictures which might have been secured 
to the nation at no great cost, and would have 
made our Musée du Luxembourg, now so in- 
complete and so mediocre, the most original and 
brilliant of all modern national galleries. 

For some time past a considerable number of 
autographs of Mdme. de Pompadour have been in 
the market. Six of these letters were bought b 
a publisher, who did not detect the fraud of avhich 
he had been the victim till it was too late. Then 
his lamentations were worthy of the eagle robbed 
of her nestlings. But perhaps other victims do 
not know their lot. 

A well-known expert, M. Etienne Charavay the 
younger, thus describes in his last number of the 
Amateur @autographes the characteristic tokens of 
forgery :— 


“The paper, which is octavo size, is thick, coarse, 
and such as never found its way into the boudoir of 
the Mistress-favourite, who used small note-paper with 
gilt edges; the handwriting is bad, while the lines 
are very straight; they are signed ‘la marq® de 
Pompadour’ instead of ‘la M'*e de Pompadour’; they 
are headed with the name of the place, and the year, 
month, and day, while the favourite never began with 
the usual formula of courtesy, never prefixed the 
date, and did not sign her private letters. Lastly, 
they are provided with a seal of red wax, in bad pre- 
servation, bearing the arms of France, with a tassel 
of white silk.” 


Such are the material characteristics against 
which it is prudent to be on one’s guard. As to 
the attentive reading of the text, it is probable 
that, however great the skill of the forger may be 
in imitating the tone of the day, he has fallen into 
some of those blunders which served, though not 
without difficulty, to prove the counterfeit cha- 
racter of the correspondence of Marie Antoinette, 
with which the cabinets of collectors were inun- 
dated a few years ago, and which, to ingratiate 
themselves with the Empress, who idolised Marie 
Antoinette, certain statesmen published in beau- 
tiful forms. 

China-collectors also must redouble their mis- 
trust. Forgers have succeeded in imitating speci- 
mens of French faience, especially of Rouen, with 
startling fidelity. The paste comes from a manu- 
factory at Bourg-la-Reine, and the decorative 











painting is done at Versailles. Orleans also is a 
seat of the trade.‘ The dishes of very large 
dimensions are sent into the country, to watering- 
places, or to obscure dealers. They are buried in 
manure-heaps for several days in order that the 
liquid matter may penetrate the little chinks which 
constitute the pd Then they are greased with 
tar mixed with butter. When thus got up, they 
may fetch several hundreds of francs, and figure 
with advantage on the whatnots of commercial 
men, who, during the holidays, are generally the 
happy purchasers of these so-called “ occasions,” 

We might place in the same category the coun- 
terfeit marble antiques which tourists buy in 
Italy, and which sometimes seek an entrance into 
our museums. This is a graver matter. Public 
education is at stake, because antiques are an un- 
failing source of the highest instruction, M. 
Félix Ravaisson has just reprinted in pamphlet 
form an article from the Revue Archéologique, 
under the title of Projet d'un Musée de Plitres 
(Didier), M. Ravaisson has already vigorously 
defended the very just idea that it is deplorable 
to exhibit in our museums statues which are over- 
loaded with restorations. These restorations con- 
sist of arms, legs, heads, half bodies, and attri- 
hutes. We have only official counterfeits left, 
M. de Longpérier said a very witty thing 
one day. A bust was brought to him with 
nothing authentic left but the forehead, nose, 
and mouth. “I have seen many busts,” said he, 
“which have had new noses supplied to them. But 
this is the first time that I have ever come across 
a nose which has had a new bust supplied to it.” 
M. Félix Ravaisson proposes the creation at the 
Louvre of a gallery of casts, taken from all the 
finest antiques in every museum public or private, 
freed from the restored portions, and arranged in 
order of schools and date. It is a wise project— 
humane, if I may so say—and one that should be 
applauded with both hands in the hope of hasten- 
ing its accomplishment. 

I cannot forbear telling you an important piece 
of news which was communicated to me yester- 
day under the most solemn pledges to secrecy. In 
the month of February next M. Camille Mar- 
cille’s superb collection of pictures of the French 
school will be sold by public auction. It consists 
mend of first-rate specimens of Chardin and 
téricault. M. Camille Marcille, who was a 
brother of M. Eudoxe, who possesses such a large 
and priceless collection of the works of Prud’hon, 
died recently. He lived near Chartres. 

M. A. Lévy the publisher has an etching on 
sale representing the monument erected at Dijon 
in commemoration of the defence of the town 
against the Prussians. You will have seen in the 

olitical papers that by order of the Prefect of the 

epartment the stone figure of La Résistance 
which surmounted the monument was thrown 
down by the soldiers, and to the great grief of the 
population broken into a thousand pieces, A 
model of the statue, which was the work of M. 
Cabet, an eminent sculptor, had in due order been 
submitted to the authorities for their approval, 
and there was no reason whatever for foreseeing 
such a result, as the figure carried no seditious 
emblem—only a flag and a broken sword, A group 
of figures in high relief on the middle of the 
monument, which is circular in shape, represents 
a terrified family protected by a soldier. The 
illustrated papers dare not give a sketch of this 
patriotic, but hardly revolutionary, scene. 

The annual opening meeting of the Ecole 
spéciale d’Architecture took place last Tuesday, 
M. Bardoux, the Deputy, presiding. M. Bardoux 
had resigned his post of Under-Secretary of State 
the day before. Of all the members of the Cham- 
ber he is the one best versed in the general ques- 
tion of art and art-education. M. Bardoux gave 
a sketch of the history of the school from its 
foundation in the year 1865 by an architect, M. 
Emile Trélat. Since then it has passed through 
many crises, First it had to overcome the blind 


hostility of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which for 
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a time looked upon it asa formidable rival, but 
later on acknowledged the superiority of its prin- 
ciples, and borrowed séveral new modes of teach- 
ing from it. Thereupon it was subjected, together 
with the whole of France, to the crisis attendant 
on and subsequent fo the fall of the Empire. Since 
which, reconstituted and established on a firm foot- 
ing, it has for two years past seemed to be in a 
flourishing condition, and its future success is un- 
doubted. The Ecole spéciale d’Architecture devotes 
itself more exclusively than the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts to special technical instruction, as also 
to the study of our national architecture. M. 
Emile Trélat, the devoted founder and intelligent 
director of this body of professors and students, 
made a speech, in which he reviewed the life 
and character of Henri Labrouste. This honour- 
able Academician, who died last year at an ad- 
vanced age, had always strongly sympathised with 
the spirit of liberty that reigns in the school, 
which will no doubt some day furnish us with 
young architects worthy to understand the laws 
of the new aesthetics. M. Viollet-le-Duc was 
present at the banquet given in the evening to the 
professors and students, and some distinguished 
representatives of science, art, and the press. 
Alphonse Lemerre has just published a set of 
sixty etchings, to illustrate his fine folio edition 
of the Fables of La Fontaine, of which the first 
volume was likewise published this week. They 
are printed on laid Whatman, or Japan paper, 
and sold in a small portfolio, so that they may 
be either kept separately, interpolated in the two 
volumes, or, according to the present fashion—one 
I do not admire—bound up with another edition. 
These etchings are done by MM. Courtry, Lerat, 
Monziés, Gustave and Amédée Greux, Martinez, 
Mongin, Rousselle, and Lemaitre. They are free 
renderings, with no claim to being imitations of 
the originals, of the engravings from J. B. Oudry’s 
drawings in the handsome four-volume folio 
edition of the Fables, published in 1755 and 1759. 
J. B. Oudry not only painted animals: he was, 
besides, very clever at figure-drawing. He lived 
in the age when artists, many of them, were men 
of wit and humour, and French society had the 
ood taste to appreciate clever representations of 
its dress, manners, customs, and luxurious sur- 
roundings. Some of the compositions Oudry has 
left us are remarkable as seperti arrangement and 
effect, and show how eminently fitted he was for 
the post of director of the Gobelin manufactory ; 
and his piquant sketches are pleasant comments on 
the anecdotical memoirs of the time. Altogether 
T look upon this set of vignettes as possessing 
much more interest for us now than the so-called 
“Tableaux d'Histoire” of the same date. We 
are, therefore, doubly indebted to M. A. Lemerre 
for republishing them. Pu. Burry. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE see with great pleasure that the Queen has 
conferred the order of a Companion of the Bath 
on Mr. O. T. Newton, keeper of the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum, in recognition of his services in the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts. 


ScarroLDING is being erected for the demoli- 
tion of the spire of St. Antholin’s, Watling Street. 
The main body of Sir Christopher Wren’s church 
has already been removed, and, unless some im- 
mediate steps are taken to stop further destruction, 
the well-known tower and spire will soon share 
the same fate. Irrespective of the duty of pre- 
serving all remaining examples of the work of our 
great architect—one of the very few English 
artists of European fame—the retention of this 
building is justifiable on special grounds. The 


tower stands at the junction of three important 
streets in the city, while the area it occupies is 
but a few yards. It is, moreover, so placed that 
all adjoining ground could be completely covered 
with buildings, up to the very walls, without 








detriment to—possibly, even, to the improvement 
of—its picturesque aspect. St. Antholin’s was a 
work of Wren’s best time. It was finished in the 
year 1682, during the progress of St. Paul’s: Wren 
being then fifty years old, and at the prime of his 
intellectual strength and vigour. We understand 
that a deputation to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners—the authorities who have ordered the de- 
molition—is proposed by the British Archaeo- 
logical Association, and we sincerely trust that, 
by a timely expression of public opinion, this body 
may be induced to preserve a building which is 
at the same time a relic of a great Englishman 
and an architectural ornament to a city not too 
rich in such possessions. 


Ir is understood that the elaborate report by 
Professor Michaelis, of Strassburg, on the private 
collections of classical antiquities in England, 
which was published in the Archédologische 
Zeitung of Berlin about a year ago, will shortly 
appear in an English translation, and greatly en- 
larged. Such a hand-book has long been wanted, 
and, though the difficulty of making it complete is 
necessarily ;very great, it is not likely that any 
collection of importance will be found omitted. 


Messrs. PInGERAM AND LerivRE, who add 
every now and then to their list of publications 
some new print of rare excellence, have just pro- 
duced a pair of oval-shaped engravings from the 
choicest works of the late John Phillip, R.A. 
These are executed by Thomas Oldham Barlow, 
A.R.A., and in their own style, that of mixed 
mezzotint, are as perfect asany we remember even 
by Cousins in his best period. The subjects are 
female heads, both painted in Spain, although 
only one has the usual dark complexion and eyes 
we associate with romantic Peninsular life, having 
in them a reminiscence of the Moresco and the 
kingdom of Granada. This is entitled Fatth, and 
was, in fact, painted by Phillip to realise the ex- 
pression of earnest and unquestioning prayer he 
saw on agirl’s face kneeling in the quiet corner of 
a church. The other, also Spanish, but of a 
higher social class and purer blood, has a certain 
resemblance to the heads of Greuze, as beautiful 
and more womanly. This picture, called Dolores, 
now reproduced with great effect, is one of the 
painter's most admired productions, having brought 
nearly a thousand pounds at the sale of Mr. Bur- 
nett’s pictures, although its size, the same as that 
of the present engraving, is something less than a 
foot in the longest dimension. This pair of prints 
from the works of the artist who first brought 
Spanish life before us in its most attractive 
aspects are, as we have said, very ably executed, 
and will be universal favourites. 


An exhibition of the works of Tassaert, the 
unfortunate French painter who committed suicide 
about two years ago, will be opened in Paris at the 
beginning of December. M. Alexandre Dumas, 
who possesses a large number of Tassaert’s most 
important pictures, has undertaken, according to La 
France, to bear all the costs of this exhibition. 
He is a devoted admirer of the artist. 


Tne opening of the Fine-Art Exhibition at 
Pau is fixed for January 6, 1876. This is at a 
time when that fashionable winter-resort is gene- 
rally full of distinguished visitors, a circumstance 
which will no doubt ensure many purchases. The 
Pau Society of Arts also devotes all its subscrip- 
tions and other funds to the acquisition of works 
of art sent to its exhibitions, and the town pur- 
chases every year a picture for its museum, so that 
altogether this exhibition seems to offer unusual 
advantages to artists who wish to sell their works. 


In the last monthly report of the “ Union 
Centrale” attention is drawn to the numerous 
gifts of valuable books on art that have been 
made within the last few months to this Society, 
and the large increase of its valuable art-library. 
This library, which is open every day gratuitously 
to artists, artisans, and workmen, from ten in 


the morning to five in the afternoon, and again | said, the position of art-editor of the International 








from seven to ten in the evening, now numbers as 
many a8 5,000 volutes, all relating to art. Its 
usefulness, like that of our art-library at South 
Kensington, can scarcely be over-rated, for 
although the great public libraries at Paris, as in 
London, are admirable in their arrangements and 
place every facility in the way of students, stil] 
works of art-literature must necessarily be easier 
of access in a library devoted exclusively to them, 
than in those that comprehend all other subjects, 
and the gain in time in studying in a small select 
library where everything we want is, so to speak, 
within reach is considerable. To the workman, 
especially, this gain in time, and the assistance he 
would be likely to meet with in a library like that 
of the “ Union Centrale,” are of the greatest im- 
portance. 


Tue Portfolto for this month contains a sketch 
Mr. Beavington Atkinson of the painter W. J, 
Miiller, whose biography by R. Neal Solly, author 
of the Life of David Cox, was reviewed a short 
time ago in these pages. Mr. Atkinson, although 
“familiarised by a residence of a quarter of a 
century in Bristol with the incidents of Miiller’s 
life, and the surroundings which tended to form 
his style,” does not, in this article at all events, 
contribute much new information concerning the 
brilliant young artist, but as his sketch of him is 
not yet finished we may hope for more detail in 
another number. In “Technical Notes,” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ method is the one considered 
and described. His practice is said to be founded 
upon two principles: 1. The use of few colours; 
2. The preference of superimposition to mixture; 
and much useful information regarding it is given. 
The illustrations are an etching by Gaucherel, 
from Callcott’s Wooden Bridge, in the National 
Gallery; a good photogravure, from a picture by 
Veyrassat, the French painter under notice by 
René Ménard; and a small etching by Chattock, 
from a sketch by Constable. 


A new and much needed catalogue of the Royal 
Gallery at Schleissheim has just been prepared 
by Herr A. Teichlein, the conservator of the col- 
lection. The rebaptism of pictures is always a work 
that provokes the utmost criticism. Dr. Waagen 
has acquired a considerable amount of reputation 
for his unsparing administration of the baptismal 
rite, but whether the names he so freely bestowed 
were founded upon really sufficient knowledge is’ 
very doubtful. Certain it is that the greatest 
judgment is required for such a difficult task, and 
that at best it is but an unthankful office to rob 
great painters of accredited works, and bestow 
"ewan on pupils that were formerly thought to 

elong to masters. It is often a necessary work, 

however, and in the case of the Schleissheim 
Gallery Herr Teichlein appears to have executed 
it with Spartan severity. His authorities for 
his new nomenclatures are generally sufficient, and 
in most cases he is supported by the opinion 
of such critics as Dr. Bode, Dr. Wilhelm Schmitt, 
and Herr Friedrich Lippmann. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that all his new names will 
pass without question. Doctors are pretty sure 
to disagree about them; some, indeed, have 
already done so. This, however, does not prevent 
the new catalogue from being a valuable and 
acceptable work. 


Tue chief attractions of our last Royal Academy 
Exhibition have been made known to Frene 
readers by some excellent engravings that have 
lately appeared in Z’ Art, in illustration of a de- 
tailed notice of the exhibition by Charles Yriarte. 
Many of these engravings are full-page size, and 
are likely to be extremely popular. They are 
somewhat in the style of the best engravings in 
the Graphic. We may especially mention the 
charming maiden in School Revisited by G. D. 
Leslie, and two of the pensioners from Herkomer's 
picture of the Last Muster. 


Tur well-known writer on art, Mr. P. G. Ha- 
merton, editor of the Portfolio, has accepted, it 18 
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Review. This journal, from the beginning of 
next year, will devote a considerable portion of 
its pages to artistic subjects. 

NorwiTHsTaNDINne the éxhibition which took 
place on the occasion of the celebration of the 
centenary of Michel Angelo, all has not been 
said upon his works, In the last number of the 
Rivista Europea mention is made of a painting in 
a private collection of Judith, life-size. This 

inting has hitherto passed as the work of 
costae, the contemporary of Michel Angelo. 
But the author of the article asserts that on a 
rofound comparison with the Judith and Holo- 
ce of Michel Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, as 
well as from other circumstances relative to 
Michel Angelo during the siege of Florence, it 
results that this figure of Judith is quite in his 
style, and must be the work of the artist himself. 


Ata sale of the coins of M. Regnault, on the 
18th ultimo, at the Hétel Drouot, the following 
prices were obtained :—Zngland: Edward VL, 
first crown in eurrency, 151 fr.; Cromwell, 
laurelled head of the Protector, gold, 140 fr. ; 
George III., halfpenny, pattern, 150 fr.; Wil- 
liam IV., crown, pattern, 105fr.; Mary Stuart, 
crowned escutcheon (1555), gold, 235 fr.; the 
same, brass crown, arms of France and Scotland, 
per pale (1562), 130 fr.—Spain: Philip IIL, 
piece of 50 real Vellon (1618), 280fr.; Ferdi- 
nand VI, gold quadruple of Mexico, 97 fr.; 
Philip IV., gold quadruple severin (1628), 250 fr. ; 
the same, double florin,copper, 350 fr. ; Charles IV., 
essay of gold ducat, 300 fr.—Portugal: Al- 
fonso V., crowned escutcheon, with arms of Por- 
tugal, gold, 605fr.; Emmanuel, crowned escut- 
ebeon, gold “ portugaise,” 255fr.; half portu- 
gaise, copper, 255 fr.; Henry, piece of five tes- 
toons, gold, 118 fr.; Philip 1. crusado, gold, 
605 fr.; Philip II., piece of 4 crusados, gold, 
150; John v, erusado, gold, 157 fr. Total, 
18,191 fr. (728/.). 


Ara sale, November 8, at the Hétel Drouot, of 
ancient tissues and other objects, the following 
prices were obtained:—Tapestry, Louis XIV., 
mythological subjects, 1,500 fr.; altar frontal of 
orange velvet, Spain, sixteenth century, 830 fr. ; 
Dalmatic of white satin, Spain, sixteenth cen- 
tury, 415 fr.; chasuble of white satin, Spain, six- 
teenth century, 300 fr.; altar frontal of white 
satin, ornamented with vertical bands, embroidered 
in coloured silks, Spain, sixteenth century, 785 fr. ; 
hoop dress, Louis XVI., 430 fr. ; dress, Louis XV., 
figured with bouquets of flowers and fruit, 301 fr. ; 
costume, Louis XVI., complete, coat, &c., of 
violet velvet, 365 fr.; Gothic credence-table of 
carved wood, 187 fr.; drum, Louis XV., orna- 
mented with fleur-de-lisé escutcheons in a car- 
touche surrounded with flags, 135 fr. 


‘THE museum at Brest has been definitively esta- 
blished, and M. Hombron appointed director. 
The rooms are well lighted, and the collection 
already contains many objects of interest. 


Tue German papers report the death at Vienna 
of the Austrian sculptor Thomas Greinwald, well 
known for his admirable execution of the statues 
on the Elizabetb-Bridge and for the Imperial 
Arsenal at Vienna, for the church of which he 
completed, not long since, a marble relief, repre- 

1 


senting the reconciliation of St. Elizabeth and her 
husband. 


In his just published Report to the Foreign 
Office, her Majesty’s Consul at Yokohama gives 
Some interesting information respecting the pre- 
paration of lacquer-ware in Japan. Some Japanese, 
he says, give A.p. 724 as the date when the art 
of lacquering was first discovered, but those among 
them who have given attention to the subject fix 
the date _88 A.D. 889 or 900. It would appear to 
have attained to some perfection in 1290, for the 
hame of a distinguished painter in lacquer at that 
time is still handed down as the founder of a 
particular school of art in lacquer-painting. Having 
the manner in which the lacquer-varnish 














is obtained, Mr. Robertson gives some details 
of the mode in which designs in lacquer are 
worked. “ The first thing,” he says, “is to trace 
out on the thinnest of paper the required pattern or 
design, and the tracing is then gone over with a 
composition of lacquer-varnish and vermilion, 
afterwards laid on whatever it is proposed 
to impart the design to . . . and well rubbed over 
with a bamboo spatula.” The outline thus left “ is 
now gone over with a portiocln kind of soft 
lacquer-varnish, When this industry is pursued 
in hot weather the varnish speedily dries, and 
consequently where the pattern is a good deal in- 
‘cael . .. @ small portion only is executed at 
one time, and the gold powder, which enters 
largely into most of the lacquer-ware for the 
foreign market, is applied to each part as it is 
being executed. For this a large and very soft 
brush is used, and by its aid the gold powder is 
well rubbed in with the lacquer or varnish, The 
work is then left to dry for about twenty-four 
hours, after which the pattern is lightly rubbed 
over with charcoal made from a particular kind 
of wood, this process securing evenness of surface. 
The work is next rubbed with polishing powder, 
and afterwards carefully wiped.” After all this 
outlining has been done “there still remains a 
good deal of finishing work, such as the tracing 
of leaves on trees, the petals of flowers, the wings 
of birds, &c.... into all this gold powder 
largely enters, the working in of which requires a 
light brush and skilful hand. . . . After this has 
well dried, a particular kind of lacquer-varnish, 
known as yoshimé urusht, is well rubbed in, and 
the whole then polished with horn-dust, The 
polishing process is done with the finger, and is 
continued until the gold-glitter shows out well.” 

A LONG-STANDING complaint about the darkness 
and dinginess in which the Greek vases, terracottas, 
coins, and gems, are shrouded in the Berlin 
Museum is revived with some vigour in the last 
number of Im Neuen Reich (p. 790), the writer 
concluding with a hope that the Crown Prince in 
his well-known character of an admirer of the 
museum may find some means of remedying the 
evil. The times are past everywhere when the 
authorities who looked after the acquisitions 
made by museums took everything that came, and 
succeeded in producing collections, particularly of 
smaller antiquities, which could not be expected to 
command the public interest. Now the strain is 
after only such objects as are of distinctly artistic 
or archaeological merit, especially the former, As 
yet the public is scarcely aware of this, but in 
time it may become so through the prominence 
which is now given to newly-acquired special 
collections, such as the Fox collection of 
Greek coins which the Berlin Museum ob- 
tained by purchase. Compared with the British 
Museum, for instance, the museum of Berlin has 
small influence on the general public. No doubt 
during the few hours it is open on Sunday it is 
besieged by a multitude equal to that which jostles 
its way through the British and South Kensington 
Museums on Easter Monday, and probably no less 
bent on doing a national duty rather than im- 
proving their minds. During the week the 
Berliners exhibit little anxiety to see the treasures 
of their museum. 

Tue October number of the Bullettino dell’ Insti- 
tuto di Corrispondenza Archeologica of Rome con- 
tinues the account of excavations made on the 
Etruscan sites of Felsina (Benacci) and Chiusi. 
At Felsina fifty-one tombs have been opened, and 
each found to consist of a large earthenware vase 
containing the burnt ashes of the deceased, with 
such of his personal ornaments as survived the 
burning—e.g., fibulae and rings of bronze, and a few 
objects in bone and amber. These vases had been 
placed ina hole made for them in the earth, and 
covered at the top with flat stones. The orna- 
ment of the vases is limited to geometrical patterns 
incised on the clay; so that not only for them- 
selves, but also fur their contents, they must be 
placed in the same category as the sepulchral 








vases so frequently found in the primitive ceme- 


teries of Italy, as at Villanova, Chiusi, and 
Cervetri. It is argued by the writer in the 
Bullettino (M. Zannoni) that these are the tombs 
of the Pelasgi who preceded the Etruscans and 
Umbrians in the occupation of these districts. 


Mr. Sort, the principal officer of the Hartley 
Institution, Southampton, has discovered in the 
Institution, among a collection of drawings and 
sketches of the Louis XIV. period, a head of a 
Madonna, which has on the back of it several 
lines of old Italian manuscript and the name 
“Lionardo Vinci” in old characters. This col- 
lection of drawings now occupies more than 100 
frames, and has been placed in the art-gallery of 
the Institution. Fifty-two of them are sketches 
in illustration of Aesop's Fables, believed to be 
original, others are Renaissance ornamental draw- 
ings, figure-studies in red chalk, and pen-and-ink 
studies in bold outline for ceiling-paintings. 
They are probably by several artists whose names 
are unknown, and are believed to have belonged 
to a French physician who settled in Southampton 
about 120 years ago. 


Tue South Kensington Museum has just made 
the purchase of the Japanese collection of M. Bing, 
of Paris, consisting of bronzes, pottery, and lacquer- 
work. The chief feature of the collection is the 
bronzes, one of the specialities of the iy oy 
They consist of a large number of vases, bottles, 
incense-burners, &c., in endless variety, many 
decorated with a kind of diaper of the meander- 
pattern in relief. Of the admirable representation 
of animal life by the Japanese the eagle lately 
acquired by the Museum is a magnificent example. 
Among the animals in this collection are carp, 
cocks fighting, a goose formed as a recipient, and 
various crustacea, showing that everything in 
nature is familiar to the Japanese artist. A 
gigantic sacred tortoise, with spreading tail, in 
Faience, is admirably modelled, and an eagle of 
stoneware is probably the produce of Owari. A 
curious vessel for holding chestnuts (?), the fruit 
in the open shell at the top, is cleverly executed. 
The lacquer-work would put our manufacturers to 
the blush. A joss-house, effulgent in red and 
gold, is most dazzling to behold. In form, colour, 
and invention, European art cannot yet come up 
to the works of the extreme East. 








THE STAGE. 


Ir is understood that Mr, Oxenford is no longer 
the dramatic critic of the Times. 


Tue week has been barren of first performances, 
and revivals and reproductions, for lesser or longer 
times, are still the order of the day. At the 
Charing Cross Theatre, Miss Annie Lafontaine 
continues to appear in Miss Amy Sedgwick’s most 
noted part: that of Hester Grazebrook in An 
Unequal Match, The lady is a débutante, and a 

upil of Miss Amy Sedgwick, and it is under the 
immediate superintendence of the elder actress 
that the piece is now produced. Hester Graze- 
brook’s part is one of the best that has been writ- 
ten for the modern stage, and Miss Lafontaine 
does not fail to make it frequently effective. If 
she has little of the art of the finished comedian, 
she has little of the nervousness of a novice, A 
display of individual talent can, however, be 
hardly reasonably expected from a young actress 
who not only is still profiting by professional 
instructions, but is assuming a character identified 
with her instructress. Miss Lafontaine, should 
she be desirous of taking good rank as a comedian, 
will have to appear in more parts than one, and 
especially in a part in which her own performance 
need not be almost overshadowed by that of an 
illustrious predecessor. 


Miss Farren appears next Monday at the 
Gaiety, with Mr. Toole, in Our Clerks. 

Mvcu interest of a familiar kind attaches to the 
Gaiety Matinée appointed for to-day, The piece 
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is Henry VIII.; and Mr. Clayton will play the 
King, Mrs. Charles Calvert, Queen Catherine, 
and Mr. Phelps Cardinal Wolsey. 


Tux last nights are now announced of the little 
comedy which is played at the Court. Mr. 
Gilbert’s fairy-piece will succeed it at no distant 
date. 


On Wednesday night, Mr. W. G. Anson was 
to take his first benefit in London, playing in Plot 
and Passion at the Olympic Theatre, and at the 
same theatre, on the same occasion, Miss Carlotta 
Leclereq, who has for five years been absent from 
London, was to make her re-appearance, in the 
important part of Marie de Fontanges. 

Mr. Henry Nevittr's benefit, at the Olympic, 
is announced for Monday week, when that favourite 
actor will appear for the first time after a severe 
illness. An additional attraction to the theatre 
will be furnished by the production of Mr. Wills’s 
Buckingham. 


Aw additional note on the performance of Masks 
and Faces at the Prince of Wales's may supple- 
ment last week’s article. It has been invariably 
the custom to draw attention to the mounting of 
the pieces at Mrs. Bancroft’s tasteful playhouse. 
The mounting is, however, on this occasion, 
undoubtedly less remarkable than heretofore. 
Of the three acts, there is only one in 
which anything like the elaborate presentation 
of a well furnished “interior” is attempted; and 
that is the second act; for in the first, where the 
scene is laid in Covent Garden green-room, the 
management has been contented with little more 
than the choice of a pleasant tea-green colouring 
for the walls; the apartment itself being not more 
comfortable or artistic than theatrical “ green- 
rooms” habitually are: and the third act passes 
under the roof of Triplet—his roof, it will be 
remembered, covering a garret in Hercules Build- 
ings, Lambeth. Some such a garret Mr. Wallis 
painted in his Death of Chatterton. But the 
second act passes in what might be the rooms of 
a bachelor of fashion in Queen Square, and these 
rooms, excellently proportioned and effectively 
lighted—there is never too much of mere blaze in 
the Prince of Wales's sitting-rooms—are hung 
here and there with a little tapestry, before which 
are placed dark heavy cabinets of a time earlier 
than that of the action of the piece. But Mr. 
Vane may have inherited these from his ancestors 
—the tapestry, likewise, which is not of last cen- 
tury design—and, moreover, the effect obtained 
by the famous marquetry parlour of the School for 
Scandal could hardly at the same theatre be wisely 
repeated. The chairs are of various periods: none 
later, however, than the time of the action of the 
piece, so that obvious mistake is avoided. There 
are some brass dishes of dubious propriety: more 
in accordance, perhaps, with our own latest fashions 
of artistic decoration than with those of the pre- 
cise period of the play. If the mounting is less 
remarkable than usual, the dresses are in admirable 
taste. Nothing can be better than Miss Terry’s 
robes of grey, brightened with pink, and arranged 
in folds beyond the art of Bond Street. Miss 
Brennan’s costumes are also in the most excellent 
taste, and Mrs. Bancroft’s are likewise absolutely 
— riate. Nor are the men wrongly equipped, 
though Colley Cibber, even in his later days, may 
conceivably have been in finer feathers than Mr. 
Wood allows him. The acting of the minor cha- 
racters is of very various excellence. That of the 
more important was last week fully discussed. Sir 
Charles Pomander is played by Mr. Coghlan with 
his usual smoothness and finish; but the part 
does not afford him the opportunity of showing 
any qualities which the public has not recognised 
in him before, and though the graces of his 
ee may fit the character of the youthful rake, 

is talent is for the time effaced. The representa- 
tive of Mr. Vane is wanting in vivacity and free- 
dom. Restraint is a virtue at the Prince of 
Wales’s, and the present actor has practised it till 
it becomes a vice. The whole character of Vane, 





albeit it is played quite inoffensively, requires to 
be brought into more prominence. Mr. Wood is 
an experienced actor, and specially, we think, 
experienced in legitimate comedy. He does not 
give to Colley Cibber any of that distinction 
which forty years’ association with the widest 
society, the best and the worst—courtiers, poets, 
demireps—would undoubtedly have conferred on 
him. The representatives of the critics, Mr. 
Soaper and Mr. Snarl, play their parts without 
adding to their significance. The children of 
Triplet are played with an appalling cleverness. 
His wife—since now we have come to the women 
—is as doleful a figure as needs must be; and 
Kitty Clive—rival of the great actress played by 
the accomplished comedian to whom the theatre 
owes so much—Kitty Clive is acted by Miss 
Brennan with the lightest and daintiest and most 
pleasantly acidulated of humours. Miss Brennan 
has never been seen to so great advantage as in 
Kitty Clive. 

M. FrancisqvE SaRcey was to give a reading 
in the Salle des Capucines, last Thursday. 


Nos Bons Villageois has been revived for a few 
nights at the Gymnase. 


Tue fortunes of the Vénus de Gordes at the 
Ambigu Comique appear irrevocably sealed. The 
dénouement of the piece has been changed since 
the first night, when it much displeased the 
audience, but the new ending will not turn a bad 
piece into a good one, or make the leading cha- 
racter less repulsive than she was at first. One 
good character—that of Brigitte—played, as it 
is, very excellently by a novice, Mdlle. Schmidt— 
might, we are informed, have saved the piece had 
it been possible for anything to save it. Its bad 
heroine is acted with skill, but Laferriére and 
Deshaye are wasted on the parts that are assigned 
to them. 


S1enor Rossi has appeared in Kean, and as no 
piece of the elder Dumas has aged less than this, 
expectation was strained as to the result of Rossi’s 
ae pees a by an audience many of whom had 

ad experience of Lemaitre, and others of whom 
had been disappointed in not seeing the elder 
Berton in the part. It was one of the greatest 
parts for the old French actor who in his decay 
still lingers on the boards, and Berton had in- 
tended, some years ago, to make it his own. 
Great stage-effects follow closely one upon the 
other in this piece: not, indeed, in the first act, 
where conversation abounds, and the tone hardly 
rises beyond that of comedy, but in the four re- 
maining ones, which are full of more or less legi- 
timate sensation. Some changes have been made 
in the piece. A repulsive boxing-scene, introduced 
perhaps not so much because Frédéric Lemaitre 
in his prime was a capital boxer, as because Dumas 
wihel to show, even in the tavern, all the sides 
of a many-sided hero, is now omitted. At a 
revival of the piece a few years after its original 
production it was relegated to the background, but 
now it is left out altogether. And, on the whole, 
wisely so, for the whole scene has little to do with 
the general action of a piece which has for its 
hero the great English tragedian. The fifth act 
contains the strongest matter, the scene in which 
Kean (while acting) feigns a fit of madness, or 
audacity as wild as madness. His furious jealousy 
leads him to this, and then Dumas makes him cry 
out to the Prince of Wales, who is in the box of 
Elena de Koefeld :— 

“ Je ne suis pas Roméo; je suis Falstaff, le com- 
pagnon de débauche du Prince Royal d’Angleterre. 
A moi, mes braves comarades, versez 4 pleins bords, 
que je boive 4 la santé du prince de Galles, le plus 
débauché, le plus indiseret, le plus vaniteux, de nous 
tous! Au Prince de Galles, qui ne peut regarder une 
femme sans la perdre avec son regard. Au prince de 
Galles, dont j’ai cru étre l’ami, et dont je ne suis que 
le jouet et le bouffon.” 

After which he turns as wildly to a peer seated 
elsewhere, and, amid a scene of great excitement, 
addresses him in terms of like folly. There are 





few actors who are equal to these scenes of sudden 
and wild transition—very gusts of passion and 
madness—and nothing is more likely than that 
Alexandre Dumas would not have written this 
scene if he had not had Frédéric Lemaitre to act 
it. And Frédéric Lemaitre acted it as if with in- 
spiration—Lemaitre in his best time: not the 
pitiable wanderer who now passes, a wreck of him- 
self, from suburb to suburb. Rossi has proved 
equal to succeed him, and even the staunchest up- 
holder of the few French tragedians of the day 
has said that “ he was passionate, original, spark- 
ling: by turns a brilliant comedian and a tragedian 
who struck terror; and by the side of this eminent 
artist other talents grow pale.” Another innova- 
tion in the text, beside that of the omission of the 
boxing-scene, may here be noticed. When Kean is 
on the stage, Dumas assigns to him some passages 
from Romeo. Rossi has chosen instead to declaim 
some passages of Hamlet. The liberty may well 
be allowed him, as every actress who appears in 
The Barber of Seville takes the similar liberty of 
singing, in the lesson-scene, whatever air she 
chooses. 

A WRITER in the Cornhill Magazine, not many 
months ago, put in a plea for the ballet: not pre- 
cisely, it is true, for the ballet as they give it at 
the Alhambra or Camden Town, under the inspir- 
ing example of the agility of Sara, but for the 
ballet as it never yet quite has been, but still might 
be, if our playgoers were all men of taste and our 
mistresses of ballet at least as cultured as Taglioni 
or Carlotta Grisi. It is only a small step towards 
the consummation devoutly wished that has now 
been taken in Paris by the publication ofa serious 
book upon stage-dancing. A duly serious perusal 
of that serious work will qualify us all to be 
critics, and we may profit by the preface, which 
is from the hand of a , Mesa Rita Sangelli. 
This lady magnifies her office, since Miss Sangelli 
avers that “it is, perhaps, even less difficult to 
compose a good comedy than to compose a good 
ballet.” Taglioni might possibly agree with Miss 
Sangelli—Moliére and Sheridan would not. 

THE reappearance, at the Francais, with un- 
diminished success, of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, in 
La Fille de Roland, reminds us that though we 
think we know much now of the French stage-- 
since French performances are naturalised in Lon- 
don—in truth we know very little. The acting 
that pleases Paris to-day is hardly to be seen 
outside Paris; and we are scarcely more likely to 
witness in the Strand a performance by Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt or M. Mounet Sully than we are 
to find hung in next year’s Academy portraits by 
Carolus Duran instead of Sir Francis Grant. The 
French keep, after all, their best art, or the art 
thatis best at the moment, for themselves—unless 
that other France, of St. Petersburg, chooses 
to buy it of them; and you shall hardly see in 
London a canvas by Carolus Duran, or a marble 
by Mercié, or the acting of Sarah Bernhardt, until 
these have ceased to be entirely the vogue. Four 
years ago, in the matter of acting, London did in- 
deed get a good opportunity ; most of the mem- 
bers of the Théatre Frangais of that day came 
over and played to us in the Strand, and lunched 
at the Crystal Palace with the zest of an Archaeo- 
logical Association out for a glorified picnic, and 
heard pleasant things, and said them in return, 
and went away—and never came back. Since 
then we have had isolated visits from Got and 
Madame Plessy—Fargueil came over to the 
Queen’s Theatre, and acted to three critics and @ 
débutante who was taking a lesson; but, in the 
main, it is true that it is only with the utmost 
difficulty that the dramatic artists who are the 
most in vogue can be tempted to leave the place 
where they believe themselves to be best fa st 
ciated. And so it is that Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
has never been seen in England, and that 
one may still meet intelligent people who believe 
that in losing Desclée the French lost their only 
considerable actress. Undoubtedly they lost a 
great one: a peculiar and unique talent that, 
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“reverie of Jean-Marie. 


nevertheless, summed up in itself the gathered 
experiences that had gone before it, and was the 
final and complete expression on the stage of a cer- 
tain side of modern life. The absence of con- 
science and the presence of nerves were exp 
by Desclée as by no one else, in each subtle and 
cynical and half-hysterical performance. Rachel, 
with a temperament not unlike Desclée’s, had 
metrated with emotion the otherwise half- 
Seodened figures of French classical tragedy ; and 
Favart, in her best days a follower of Rachel— 
“the Rachel,” they her, “ of the bourgeoisie ” 
—Favart had given vehement utterance to the 
sorrows of a Julie or the revenge of a Dalilah; 
but Desclée expressed, in absolute perfection, the 
sensitiveness of gentle life, and its cynicism—the 
cynicism that sheathes its claws. We had that, 
once for all, with Desclée: morbid self-analysis, 
conducted with perfect art, could be carried no 
further. Some modern poetry, some modern 
novel-writing, has given us the same thing. And 
as it is a relief to turn from that, with its over- 
load of luxuriant or subtle detail, to such an ele- 
mentary exhibition of elementary feelings as 
one finds, for instance, in the simpler poetry 
of Wordsworth, so, very surely, whether the 
French public has recognised the reason or 
not, the calmer art of Sarah Bernhardt has 
been all the more welcome for following upon 
the hot-pressed art of Desclée. Mdlle. Bernhardt 
made her reputation at the Odéon; but she has 
immensely added to it at the Francais. She 
has played many parts: probably no actress so 
oung has played parts so many and so various. 
She has passed from the light comedy of Chez 
Tavocat to the deepest tragedy of Phédre—from 
the concentrated evil of Dalilah to the tender 
And she has worked hard 
at all these characters: no artist has been more 
constantly laborious; but the success of course 
has been varying, and has not always been as 
great as the ambition. Most persons who know 
the French stage at all know now the piece in 
which Mdlle. Bernhardt first made herself famous, 
the Passant of M. Coppée. It is a piece of two 
characters only: one a courtesan of the Italian 
Renaissance, the other a strolling minstrel—and 
the one represents weariness in luxury, and the 
other blitheness in poverty. Mdlle. Bernhardt 
was the second. It isasimple thing enough; the 
result more of a poet’s fancy than of a dramatist’s 
observation of fact; and the merit of Madlle. 
Bernhardt’s performance was partly in its sim- 
plicity, and partly in the way, still seemingly 
effortless and naive, in which she showed a mo- 
ment’s impossible love crossing the path of that 
morning innocence and leaving it as unsullied and 
blithe as before. No one else on the stage—unless 
indeed Miss Ellen Terry or a still younger actress 
—could play that part, for the part has nothing 
that a conventional actress looks for, to sustain 
her. Of dramatic “situations” it has no more 
than a fugue of Bach’s or a song of Mendelssohn’s. 
And success in it consists not in doing, but in be- 
coming—in identifying oneself entirely with a 
simple almost idyllic life in a remote time; and to 
do this needs mental qualities rare, indeed, at the 
theatre, to add to the uite common ones of 
gracefulness and youth. These mental qualities 
are Mdlle. Bernhardt’s, but, however poorly we 
may think of the theatre, we shall not suppose 
that they are her's alone. The secret of her suc- 
cess in Zanetto of Le Passant—as of a success 
still more entirely admirable; that of Thérése in 
Jean-Marie—is in her union of just the mental 
qualities in each case needed with the peculiar 
physique that gives them visible play. It is an 
affectation not to notice what a part physique plays 
at the theatre; an affectation, almost, to attempt 
to appraise the value of actor or actress without 
some reference to it; for its influence is unavoid- 
able and constant—none the less unavoidable 
because our generation has seen in some cases art 
victorious (but with how much difficulty !) over 
personal appearance wholly unfortunate, and has 





seen also in some cases a combination of happy 
beauty with profound incapacity. And the per- 
sonal appearance of Mdlle. Bernhardt fits her to 
be a Gretchen: almost a Mignon. 


A NEw volume has just ap of the com- 
plete edition of the works of tote. 

Tue Théatre Frangais, which has been passing 
through a period of unusual activity, will now, it 
is capes, produce little of importance before 
the new piece by M. Dumas. 








MUSIC. 


Last Saturday’s Concert at the Crystal Palace 
brought forward an overture by an English musi- 
cian, Mr. O. E. Stephens, whose name had not 
reviously appeared in the Sydenham programmes. 
{r. Stephens is, however, no novice; his pub- 
lished works reach to about Opus twenty, and a 
very excellent pianoforte duet from his pen was 
some little time since reviewed in these columns. 
The overture performed on Saturday is entitled A 
Dream of Happiness. It is an interesting and 
well-written work, its style bearing some affinity 
to that of Sterndale Bennett. The thematic de- 
velopments are excellent, and the orchestration 
effective and not noisy. Its reception was a warm 
one, and its composer may be congratulated on a 
legitimate success. With the exception of two 
songs, the remainder of the concert was occupied 
by Brahms’s Song of Destiny and Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise. The former work has been 
noticed in detail on previous occasions in the 
AcapEmy, while the latter is so well known as to 
render notice unnecessary. It will therefore 
suffice to add that the soloists were Mdme. Blanche 
Cole, Miss Katherine Poyntz and Mr. Pearson— 
the gentleman having, at the shortest possible 
notice replaced Mr. Sims Reeves, who was ori- 
ginally announced, but was prevented by illness 
from appearing. This afternoon Mdme. Essipoff 
will be the pianist, and will play Mendelssohn’s 
G minor. concerto. The programme will also 
include Schubert’s charming little symphony in 
B flat (No. 5), which has only once before boon 
performed in England. 


At the first Saturday Popular Concert at St. 
James’s Hall last Saturday, Mdme. Essipoff was 
again the pianist. On this occasion she chose 
for her solo Schumann’s interesting sonata in G 
minor, Op. 22, in which she was heard to far 
greater advantage than in Beethoven at the pre- 
vious concert. Schumann’s passionate and ro- 
mantic music suits Mdme. Essipoff’s style to a 
nicety, and nothing finer in all respects than her 
reading of the very exacting work can be ima- 
gined. The remainder of the concert consisted of 
Hummel’s Septett, very finely played by Mdme. 
Essipoff and Messrs. Brossa, Lavigne, Vanhaute, 
Zerbini, Daubert, and Reynolds; Beethoven’s 
quartett, Op. 74, excellently led by Herr Straus ; 
and songs by Miss Thekla Friedlander, a young 
lady with a most pleasing and sympathetic voice, 
and an excellent style. Last Monday’s programme 
contained no novelties; it is, therefore, not neces- 
sary to do more than say that the works per- 
formed were Schumann’s third quartet in A 
major ; a quartet by Haydn ; Beethoven’s sonata in 
D minor, Op. 31, No. 2; and Schubert’s trio in B 
flat; and that the artists e ed were Mdme. 
Essipoff, and Messrs. Straus, uis Ries, Zer- 
bini, and Daubert. This afternoon and on Mon- 
day next the pianist will be Mdlle. Anna Mehlig. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to correct the surmise 
in our last issue that Herr Wilhelmj made his 
first appearance at the Monday Popular Concerts 
on Monday week, and informs us that he played 
there on two or three occasions during the season 
of 1868. 


A prospectvs has been forwarded to us of some 
Saturday Evening Popular Concerts, to be given 
at the Langham Hall, Great Portland Street. As 





no particulars are given as to the kind of music to 
be performed, we can only notify the fact. 


M. Lxcoce’s new opéra comique, Le Pompon, 
was produced at the Théatre des Folies-Drama- 
tiques, Paris, on the 10th inst., with complete 
success. M. Lavoix thus sums up in the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale his judgment of the work :— 


“We have followed M. Lecocq in all his works, 
from Les Ondines au Champagne to Giroflé-Girofla. 
Each new score was an advance on its predecessor, 
and to-day we can say that he not only has not re- 
mained below himself, but that a considerable portion 
of his work is superior in invention, charm, and clever 
workmanship to what he has done hitherto. We are 
certain that musicians will not contradict us.” 


A new tenor, M. Stephanne, made his début 
last Wednesday week at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, in Haydée. He is said to have a fine and 
sonorous voice of good compass, but to have much 
to learn, and not a little to unlearn. 


Ber110z's Romeo and Juliet symphony is to be 
performed on the 28th inst. at the Concert du 
Chatelet, Paris, under the direction of M. Ed. 
Colonne. 


Mopme. Lucca has met with a serious accident 
at Zurich. As she was riding in her carriage in 
the neighbourhood of that town, her horses took 
fright, and running straight for the lake of Zurich 
overturned the carriage, and precipitated the lady 
into the water. She was happily rescued, but has 
received severe contusions which her doctors say 
will confine her to her house for at least six 
weeks. Mdme,. Lucca was just about to start for 
Brussels to fulfil an engagement at the Théitre de 
la Monnaie. As the seats had been already taken 
for all her performances, the manager of the theatre 
has been obliged to return the money, which 
amounted toan enormoussum, The performances 
are postponed indefinitely. 


RicHaRD WAGNER has issued to all the artists 
who are to take part in the great performances at 
Bayreuth next summer a circular announcing the 
dates for all the rehearsals. He expresses his joy- 
ful conviction that no more difficulties will now 
arise to hinder the completing of the work by the 
time intended. The stage-rehearsals are to com- 
mence on June 1, and be continued, with an occa- 
sional day’s rest, till July 12. Other dress and 
orchestral rehearsals follow during the next fort- 
night. The final full rehearsals are fixed to 
take place on August 6 and 9; after which three 
days’ rest will be allowed to all performers, 
and the first complete performance is to take 
place from August 13 to August 16. The 
second will be from the 20th to the 23rd, and the 
third and last from the 27th to the 30th of 
August. 


HERMANN Goetz, the composer of the very 
successful opera Der Widerspinstigen Zihmung 
(The Taming of the Shrew), is at present engaged 
upon another work of a similar character. 


Tue Fremdenblatt of Vienna writes that the 
skull of Mozart, whose tomb has not yet been dis- 
covered, is in the possession of the Aulic coun- 
sellor Professor Hyrtl, who preserves it in a crys- 
tal case. Professor Hyrtl had this relic from his 
brother, who received it from a gravedigger of the 
cemetery of St. Mark. 


Niets GapE, the distinguished Danish com- 
poser, who was born in 1817, has this month 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
directorship of the Musical Association at Copen- 
hagen, when the society, to do honour to this pro- 
fessional silver-wedding, presented him with a 
purse of 9,000 crowns. 


THE Dean and Chapter of Hereford have granted 
the use of the Cathedral for the Musical Festival 
of 1876, which will therefore be held as usual. 
The Dean has expressed himself strongly in favour 
of continuing the festivals of the Three Choirs on 
their old footing. 
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POSTSORIPT. 


A yew serial story, entitled “ Vittoria Conta- 
rini,’ will be comimenced in next month’s Temple 
Bar. The title of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ new serial 
is “ The Two Destinies.” 


Messrs. Derentor, Bett ann Co. will pub- 
lish next week Remarks on the Cambridge Mathe- 
matical Studies and their relation to Modern 
Physical Seience, by Professor Challis. 


Miss BRappon is busy at work upon her thir- 
tieth novel: it will be entitled Joshua Haggard’s 
Daughter. The opening chapters will appear in 
the Belgravia Magazine for December. 


Mr. J. Russert Smirn will publish im- 
mediately Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys 
between Egypt and Mount Sinar, in their Original 
Characters, with Translations, by Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe. 


WE understand that a Danish brig has reached 
Copenhagen, with letters on board left by H.M.’s 
ships Alert and Discovery at Upernivik, North 
Greenland. These are of earlier date than those 
brought away by Captain Allen Young from the 
Cary Islands, but they will supply an interesting 
link in the history of the progress of the expedition 
up Baffin’s Bay. 


We learn that Mrs. Haweis’s forthcoming 
Chaucer for Children will contain ten full-page 
quarto illustrations by the accomplished editress, 
all the details of which have been studied from 
contemporary manuscripts. The book is, we un- 
derstand, the outcome of Mrs. Haweis’s telling 
and teaching Chaucer's stories to her own boy of 
five, and thus has the test of practical experience 
in favour of the attempt it recommends, to make 
the bright old poet’s 7'ales a nursery-book. 


Tue New York Herald, in a letter reporting 
the proceedings of the Hayden Survey in the La 
Plata river, gives an interesting account of the 
ancient and modern pottery of the Moquis, show- 
ing, as well asthe stone implements, by the simi- 
larity of the ancient pottery to that in 
household use among the modern Moqui tribe, 
that the ancient people of this country were the 
ancestors of the present race. The modern pot- 
tery is far inferior in quality to the ancient, but 
the glazing, colouring, and style of ornamentation 
are the same, The— 


“ general forms of the vessels have been preserved, 
and for each one we find among the rubbish of broken 
ware surrounding the ancient ruins a corresponding 
one may be seen among the Moquis. One of the com- 
monest varieties of earthen pots which we discovered 
among the different ruins was dug up near an immense 
ruined town on the Rio de Chelly. As we advanced 
southward and entered the Navajo country we noticed 
many of these pots of the same size, shape, and manu- 
facture in daily use in the Navajo lodges. They had 
been obtained from the Moquis recently, and on our 
visit to the latter we saw many of them bottom 
uppermost on their chimneys. Another form of pot 
used by them for chimney-pots has a plain burned sur- 
face, while on Epsom Creck, in a deserted side 
cafion, we found a vessel identical in shape and 
size, but having an ornamented, scaly surface. The 
ordinary modern Moqui water-jug is almost inva- 
riably moulded in the same form, usually of plain 
work, but frequently painted geometrically, and 
highly glazed, from an inch to a foot and a_ half in 
diameter. They are made somewhat flattened on one 
side to rest more evenly on the back of the water- 
carrier, A somewhat similar form of jug was dis- 
covered among the ruins of the Rio de Chelly, and 
this specimen is one of the finest examples of well 
executed ancient ware ever discovered in this country. 
Dippers, ladles, bowls and saucers have been col- 
lected from the ruins, bearing a close resemblance to 
the Moqui utensils. : 

“ Until very recently it was believed that the ancient 
people never ornamented their crockery with paint- 
ings of animate objects, and the photographie party 
have probably made the first discoveries in this art. 
In Epsom Creek a small fragment of very ancient 








highly-glazed pottery was picked up, representing the 
picture of an animal, most probably an elk. This 
animal representation is very Common on the modern 
pottery, but horses are usually pictured. We dis+ 
covered in the caiion of the Montezuma a valuable 
specimen which is most probably the very first which 
has been found in the whole extent of these ruins. It 
had once been a portion of the neck of a vase or 
earthen jar on which was modelled in bas-relief out 
of the same clay an image of a frog a little over an 
inch in lefigth. 

“The modern tribe have entirely lost this art save 
in the modelling of: the ends of their dipper-handles 
into the representations of cats’ heads. Examples of 
this kind, illustrating the fact that the art of manu- 
facturing the modern pottery was inherited from this 
older people, might be cited until they filled a volume. 

‘* We observed on our visit to the Moqui villages in 
Arizona that each family made its own ware. For 
this purpose there are, in or near every house, square 
holes or kilns built or cut in the walls, in which the 
earthenware is burned. This task falls to the lot of 
the women, who first mould the vessels from the plastic 
yellow clay, then paint, glaze and attend to the baking. 
Many of these same ovens were observed in the more 
perfectly preserved ruins of the San Juan River. 
From these facts it will appear that there never 
existed large wholesale burning-kilns, as was at one 
time supposed, but, just as at present the Navajo 
squaw weaves all the basketware used in her own 
family, each ancient household was supplied with all 
of its crockery. Wherever we found large quantities 
of broken pottery around old ruins we invariably dis- 
covered numbers of arrow-points, which would seem 
to indicate that the destruction of the ware had been 
accomplished during a fight. On the other hand, we 
found no ruins where arrow-heads existed in the en- 
tire absence of broken pottery.” 


THE new issues of the Royal Society are :— 
No. 6. “On Polishing the Specula of Reflecting 
Telescopes,” by W. Lassall, F.R.S., LL.D., &e. 
No. 7. “On the Development of the Teeth of the 
Newt, Frog, Slowworm, and Green Lizard; and 
on the Structure and Development of the Teeth of 
Ophidia,” by Charles S. Tomes, M.A. No. 8. 
“ Research on the Smallpox of Sheep,” by E. 
Klein, M.D. 
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NEW WORK BY W. if. G. KINGSTON. 
The THREE COMMANDERS; or, Active Ser- 


vice Afloat in Modern Days, By W. H. G. KINGSTON. Illus- 
trated by Friston. I i . 
on 4 aye mperial 16mo; price 6s. ; or bevelled boards, 
By the same Author, ufiforin in éige anid pried. 
The THREE LIEUTENANTS; or, Naval Life 
in the Nineteenth Century. 


“ Written in Mr. Kingston’ . 
wilt ee ee ms best style. We have no doubt the book 


The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. New Edition. 


With 24 Page Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, price 6s. 


HURRICANE HURRY; or, The Adventures 
of a Naval Officer afloat and on shore during the American War 
of Independence. 

“The story never fl for want of incident. It treads on what is 
new ground for works of this sort.” Times. 
Emel 


The NORTH POLE, and HOW CHARLIE 


WILSON DISCOVERED IT. By the_Author of “ The Realms 
of the Ice King,” &c. 16 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


The MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER;; a Story of 
the Great Taiping Rebellion. By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, Author 


of a apan,”’ &c. Numerous Illustrations. Price 4s. 6d.; gilt 
es, 5s. ° 


ZIPPORAH, the JEWISH MAIDEN; a Tale 


of the Times of Herod the Great. By M.E. BEWSHER. [Illus- 
trations by P. Priolo. Price 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. m 
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JOACHIM’S SPECTACLES. A Legend of 
By MARY and CATHARINE LEE. Lilustrations 
by C. O. Murray. Price 3s. 6d. : gilt edges, 43. 


Florenthal. 
MAN’S BOOT (The), and other Fabulous Stories, 
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Eight Page Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Small 4to, price 
3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


CRIB and FLY; a Tale of Two Terriers. 


pm by Harrison Weir. Price 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured, 
EXTRAORDINARY NURSERY RHYMES; 


New, yet Old. Translated from the Original Jingle into Comic 
Verse by one who was once a Child. 60 filustrations. Small 4to, 
price 5s. gilt edges. 


A JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the EARTH. 
From the French of JULES VERNE. With 52 Page Illustrations 
by Riou. New Edition. Post 8vo, price 6s.; bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 78. 6d. 

.,.. The startling story is told with a captivating air of reality, and the 

illustrations by Riou enter thoroughly into the spirit of the text.” 

Stan 2 . Daily Telegraph. 

FAVOURITE FABLES in PROSE and 
VERSE. With 24 beautiful Illustrations from Drawings by Har- 
rison Weir. Small 4to, price 4s. 6d. ; bevelled boards, gilt’ eae, bs 

“True to the name. They are well got up, tastefully bound, and 
above all things, illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend, 

Harrison Weir.”—Times. 
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Adventures at the Royal Academy, Woolwich. A le of th 
Past. By Lieut.-Col. ‘A. W. DRA SON. Price 5s. ne 

“ Merits a wide circulation ome English families where there are 
boys growing up bgt Se re ee ‘ 
“ Boys, big and little, in and ou the ‘ Academy,’ |. 

Drayson’s book with deep interest.” Times. se tn eae 


FIERY CROSS (The); or, the Vow of Mon- 


trose. By BARBARA HUTTON, Author of “ White 
Cockade,” &ec. Price 4s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. ee em 


“ An interesting account of the eventful life nd eruel h of th 
brave Marquis of Montrose, admirably portrayed.” G ow mie 


Dedicated by permission to the PRINCESS OF WALES, 


ICE MAIDEN (The); and other Stories. By 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated from the Danish 
by Mrs. BusHsy. 39 Lilustrations by Zwecker. New Edition. 
Small 4to, price 6s. gilt edges. 


“ Has all the charms which belong to th i ter 
story-teller.” Standard. ~ Se a oe 


The YOUNG FRANC-TIREURS, and _ their 
Adventures in the Franco-Prussian Wat. By G. A. HENTY, 
Special Second Edition. 
Price 5s. 

“ Abounds with thrilling adventures and hair-breadth s, and 
when once begun, will be eagerly read to its clote. "Daily Review. 


JOAN OF ARO, and the Times of Charles the 
Seventh. By Mrs. BRAY, Author of “Good St. Louis and his 
Times,” &c. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

“ Mrs. Bray tells the tale of the heroic Maid of t 
ability and spirit.”_-Graphic. my a a's ieee 
“ No other book that we know gives this interesting period of French 
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history in so readable a form.’’—Guardian 


The MODERN SPHINX. A Collection of 


Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, Double and_Triple Acrostics, An- 
grams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, &c. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6. 
*“*A charming book for the long winter nights. It includes all the 
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